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THE YOUNG EMANCIPATOR. 


A new statue of Abraham Lincoln 
as a youth, photographed in the 
studio of its’ sculptor, Bryant 
Baker, prior to its removal to and 
dedication as.a memorial in Dela- 
ware Park, Buffalo, New York 
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The Franklin Gallege 


Ideal 


To love truth and to seek it above 
material things; to ennoble and be 
ennobled by a common fellowship; 
to keep the energies of life at full 
tide; to cultivate an appreciation 
of the beautiful; to work well and 
to play with zest; to have an open 
mind; to value friends, striving to 
be worthy of them; to live simply 
and with reasonable economy; to 
find joy in work well done; to have 
faith, hope and charity; to be an 
earnest disciple in the school of 
Him who brings the abundant 
life; such is the spirit and ideal of 
Franklin College, whose ancient 
motto is “Christianity and Cul- 
ture.” To all who share this spirit 
and are eager for the pursuit 
of high things, we offer a 
hearty welcome. 


For information write to 


PRESIDENT W. G. SPENCER, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 














BAPTIST 
PERIODICALS 


FOR 
BAPTIST CHURCHES 


@ They are Biblical 

@ They are evangelistic 

@ They are safe and sound 

@ They train for Christian leadership 

@ They help pupils to be good Baptists 
@ They help teachers to be better teachers 





It is as important to have Baptist peri- 
odicals in the class as it is to have a 
Baptist pastor in the pulpit 

THE AMERICAN 
BAPTIST PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY 


Order from our nearest house 




















WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Bruno H. Luebeck is a missionary in 
South China, in service since 1981. 


J. H. Rushbrooke is General Secre- 
tary of the Baptist World Alliance. 


Charles S. Detweiler is Secretary 
for Latin-America, under the Home 
Mission Society. 

W.R. Morse, M.D., is a medical mis- 
sionary in West China since 1909. 


Florence J. Latter is a Home Mission 
Society missionary in| Puerto Rico. 


Frank W. Padelford is Secretary of 
the Baptist Board of Education. 
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Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
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When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once, if you have 
not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final copy. Give the blank and money 
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as it appears on your present address label. 

Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us after this copy containing 
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@ February, 1936 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Among the “Remarkable Remarks” 
in your December issue, I note the ut- 
terance of Dr. E. M. Poteat: “How 
shall the non-Christian nations accept 
the gospel of love from Christian na- 
tions who specialize in hate, or the 
gospel of peace from those whose main 
reliance is still their power to make 
war.” The remarkable thing about this 
remarkable remark is that Christian 
nations do not give out the gospel, and 
non-Christian nations are not expected 
to accept it. The Christian Church, 
which is something entirely separate 
from any State, is commissioned to give 
the gospel to all men. There is nothing 
more fallacious than this assumption 
that it is the American nation that is 
giving a message to the other nations. 
The gospel that we have is clearly indi- 
cated as a message of repentance and 
remission of sins on the basis of Christ’s 
atoning death. 

Right opposite this item is one by 
Dr. C. W. Gilkey, who says that the 
real rival of Christianity in 1935 is not 
the faith of the Orient, but the religion 
of the nationalistic state. Poteat’s re- 
mark plays right into the hands of the 
advocates of the nationalistic state. I 
believe in developing all the righteous- 
ness which we can in America; but it is 
getting the cart before the horse or 
separating it entirely from the horse 
to declare, as so many of our social- 
change mongers do, that it is no use for 
us to give the gospel to other people 
until it has had its full effect in 
America.—Rev. Earle V. Pierce, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

= 

Let me thank you for your article 
dealing with the Roman Catholic 
Church situation in Mexico. I had oc- 
casion to discuss the current revolt 
against God in a sermon at Brown Uni- 
versity recently, and found your com- 
parison of the Catholic Church in 
Mexico with the Greek Orthodox 
Church in Russia especially helpful. 
Like many other preachers, I fre- 
quently turn to Misstons for illustra- 
tions to light up my sermons and to 
kindle deeper interest—Rev. James 
D. Morrison, Providence, R. I. 
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MISSIONS e@ 


A thousand thanks for that virile 
editorial “Christmas Realism or Senti- 
mentalism” in the December issue. It 
strikes a note that is refreshing to hear 
in this day when so many trumpets are 
giving an uncertain sound. It was a 
searching challenge to my own Christ- 
mas preaching, and at the same time a 
fine illustration of the ‘Christmas 
Realism” which it advocates. Do it 
again, Brother!—Rev. Robert Chord, 
Loyalton, S. D 

=) 

I am rejoicing with you over the 
continued prosperity of MussiIons. 
Every issue is A-l, both from the 
standpoint of material and of the 
printer’s art. I congratulate you heart- 
ily on its success.—Rev. T. J. Parsons. 
indianapolis, Ind. 


Two Records Broken! 


The month of December broke 
two records in the subscription 
history of Myzusstons. (1) It 
brought the largest monthly total 
of subscriptions in five years. (2) 
It was the 32nd consecutive 
month to record a gain in the num- 
ber of subscribers. 

The month brought 5,267 sub- 
scriptions as compared with 5,218 
for December, 1934, or a net gain 
of 49 for the month. 

We say that the month broke 
two records. That is not literally 
true. Three groups of people, those 
who renewed their subscriptions, 
those who joined Misstons’ fam- 
ily for the first time as new sub- 
scribers, and those .who sent Mis- 
sions as a Christmas Gift Sub- 
scription to a friend or relative— 
in other words, the 5,267 Decem- 
ber subscribers, broke the records. 

In voicing sincere thanks, we 
also express a two-fold wish: (1) 
that all these 5,267 people will be 
well satisfied with their subscrip- 
tion investment throughout the 
year 1936, and (2) that when next 
December comes**‘they will 
promptly renew and,thus make 
December, 1936, break another 
record. 
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World Church or No Church 


A CarTOON BY CHARLES A. WELLS 














B Paging church will be a world church—or there'll 
be no church. Just as tomorrow’s culture, education and 
brotherhood must be world wide or there'll be no surviving 
culture, education or brotherhood. 

These structures must rise upon equally strong foundations 
reaching up out of the racial groups forming the bridge upon 
which humanity moves forward. 

For a bridge is like a chain—it can never be stronger than its 
weakest support. And all the progress vouchsafed by strong 
foundations can collapse when a weak support falls away. 

With our world being bound together more tightly every day 
by scientific advancement, the church cannot function in to- 
morrow’s world unless sure of its foundations in every race. 

Each bridge also depends upon its anchorage at its beginning 
and end. This God has given the church. In its beginning it is 
anchored in the Rock of Ages. In its end it is anchored in divine 
will and purpose. 

But we are the builders that must guide and shape its ex- 
tension across our time and the tomorrows. Our success will 
depend upon our recognizing the equal importance of each 
foundation —Cuartes A. WELLS. 
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BUILDING CHRISTIAN RACE RELATIONS AMONG ORIENTALS IN PORTLAND, OREGON 


a AT THE TOP: The Senior Bible Class). AT THE BOTTOM: The Primary Class in the Baptist 
Chinese Mission in Portland, which recently celebrated its 61st anniversary. See page 90. * 
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Christian Lynching and Atheistic Prevention 





AST year Mexico was severely criticized 
by the Roman Catholic Church because 
of her support of atheistic teaching in 
the public schools. 

In spite of her atheism, Mexico seems 
to know how to suppress lynching. Late in No- 
vember The Associated Press reported from the 
State of Jalisco that a man was about to be 
lynched. Quickly Federal airplanes from Mexico 
City were rushed to the scene. By dropping 
bombs they dispersed the mob just as the rope 
around the victim’s neck was being thrown over 
the limb of a tree. 

Two facts in this news item are significant. 
What President Roosevelt called “that vile form 
of mass murder,” was being committed in State 
territory. It was prevented by Federal action. 

How different that is from what happens in the 
United States. Who could ever imagine Federal 
airplanes from Washington preventing a lynch- 
ing in Alabama? After long debate in Congress 
last spring, a handful of State Senators defeated 
the Federal anti-lynching bill even though a ma- 
jority of Americans were said to be supporting it. 

So the hideous crime continues in these United 
States unchecked by either State or Federal ac- 
tion. And Mexico, a so-called atheistic country, 
teaches America, a so-called Christian country, 
how to blot this stain from our civilization. 

The lynching record for 1935 again makes 
sorry reading. Last year 20 persons were lynched 
in the United States. While the total is both 
larger and smaller than in other years, the picture 
of Negro boys hanging from trees becomes all 
the more terrible because of the reported attitude 
of officers of the law. The county official where 
this happened is said to have declared the lynch- 
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ing an expression of the will of the people! The 
courageous action of a local pastor was the only 
redeeming feature in the gruesome scene. From 
the top of an automobile he plead in vain to let 
the law take its course. Perhaps he saw some of 
his parishioners in the mob! He was greeted with 
jeers and cries for another rope. 

This incident made international news. It 
caused deep stirring of conscience. A leading 
newspaper in the State said, “To the extent of 
the practice of lynching, this State is uncivilized 
and there is no use denying it.” Such comment 
applies to the entire United States. In a vain 
effort to secure the passage of the Federal anti- 
lynching bill, Senator Capper said of lynching: 


It is a shame, a disgrace, and a humiliation to the 
name of America among the nations of the world. It 
holds us up to scorn. 


And we all share in the guilt and shame. 

This leads us to hope that thousands of Baptist 
churches will observe Race Relations Sunday, 
suggested for February 9th by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. Although white men have been 
lynched, most victims are Negroes. Although 
economic and social factors are involved, the 
crime arises mainly out of race relationships. 

For atheistic Mexico to teach Christian Amer- 
ica how to suppress lynching is not conducive to 
American cultural prestige, national honor or 
religious pride. Unless America solves her race 
problem, all our boasts of “equal justice under 
law,” so impressively inscribed on the new 
$10,000,000 Supreme Court Building in Washing- 
ton, remain but stone-carved mockery. 

Our Christian civilization in the United States 
is neither civilized nor Christian. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


@ February, 1936 








The famous Aztec sacrificial stone on which hundreds of thousands of human victims died. It 


was described on page 457 in October issue. 


Another Enemy of Ecclesiasticism 
Appears in South America 


CCORDING to Associated Press reports, the 
little country of Ecuador in South America 
joins the procession headed by Russia, Turkey and 
Mexico in seeking to uproot organized religion. As in 
Mexico, the Roman Catholic Church is involved. By 
government decree issued late in October, foreign 
priests and ministers must cease their activities be- 
fore the end of April, 1936. Churches and other 
buildings used for religious purposes, even though 
built by private contributions and on privately 
owned land, will be nationalized and become gov- 
ernment property. 

Thus the pendulum swings to the opposite ex- 
treme from that of 50 years ago when President 
Garcia Moreno, himself a deeply devout and reli- 
gious man, signed a concordat with the Pope where- 
by the Church was given more power in Ecuador 
than even in colonial times under Spain. All educa- 
tion in Ecuador was put in charge of priests and 


It is housed in the National Museum in Mexico City 


nuns and the bishops chose the textbooks. According 
to Winifred Hulbert, in Latin-American Back- 
grounds (see book review on page 126), nobody in 
Ecuador was eligible to office unless he was a profes- 
sing Roman Catholic, and heretics were prevented 
from holding office by being deprived of civil rights. 
The climax of Moreno’s efforts came in 1875 with the 
dedication of the Republic of Ecuador to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. With this background events now 
taking place can be more readily understood. 

Once again evangelical Christianity is not ready 
to meet an opportunity. No permanent effort has 
thus far been made by any evangelical board of mis- 
sions to minister to the people of Ecuador. It is sad 
to contemplate that what starts out as a step to- 
ward religious liberty may end in total irreligion. 


We Live in a Land 
of Many Races 


ACE Relations Sunday, February 9, sponsored 
by the Federal Council of Churches, draws at- 
tention to the various races who make their home in 
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these United States. According to the census of 1930 
the Negro population totals 11,800,000, which makes 
the Negro the second largest racial group. It means 
that one in every ten people in the United States is a 
Negro. It is not so well known that the Negro came to 
America one year before the Mayflower landed at 
Plymouth Rock. Negroes were brought to Virginia in 
1619 as the first slaves. Their arrival on our shores 
thus antedates the Pilgrims. The third largest racial 
group are the Mexicans who in 1930 numbered 
1,422,000. How many returned to Mexico during the 
recent depression years is not accurately known. 
Other racial groups include 75,000 Chinese, 140,000 
Japanese, 45,000 Filipinos, 330,000 American In- 
dians, while naturalized Americans who were born in 
Europe probably total many millions. With people 
of so many races living here, we ought to have sev- 
eral Race Relations Sundays as well as numerous 
Race Relations Week-days in order to develop more 
Christian relationships among all these people. 








New York City and Hongkong, China, 
Are Now Only Five Days Apart 


HE remarkable feat of the giant 25-ton American 

grey-hound The China Clipper in making a round 
trip successful flight between San Francisco and 
Manila is more than an achievement in aeronautics. 
It is a development in air transport that is fraught 
with danger or blessing to the world. Japan can easily 
go and do likewise. Thus the wide expanse of the 
Pacific Ocean ceases to be the barrier to war between 
the East and the West that it has been. On the other 
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—_ OuR CHURCHES ARE NINE-TENTHS ADULT in their 


membership and by all signs they are constantly 
growing adulter.—Mrs. Jessie Burrall Eubank. 
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there may move an unimpeded traffic in better under- 
standing, friendlier intercourse, more amicable rela- 
tions between the United States and the Orient. The 
direction which this development will take depends 
on the Christian forces on both sides of the Pacific. 


China Plans to Execute 
Confirmed Opium Fiends 


HINA apparently plans rigorous measures in 
stamping out the opium traffic. According to 
the report of the National Opium Suppression Com- 
mission, as summarized in The Christian Advocate: 


At more than 600 centers the Chinese Gov- 
ernment is offering treatment. Before the end 
of 1935 all drug addicts will be required to re- 
port for treatment. Those who fail to do so will 
be taken by force. Those who report volun- 
tarily and are discovered using drugs after they 
have been treated will be subject to at least 
five years’ imprisonment. Those who are taken 
for treatment by force and then relapse into 
the habit will be put to death. Beginning in 
1936 all persons found using narcotics will be 
given five years’ imprisonment, and after that 
year the penalty will be death. 


Last summer Dr. John R. Mott attended a con- 
ference with officials of the League of Nations at 
Geneva who are fighting opium and other narcotics 
on a world-wide scale. On his return to the United 
States he is reported to have said that “for the first 
time I feel that the drug situation is well in hand.” 
(Note.—Progress in stamping out opium in China 
was reported in Missions in September, 1935. See 
page 391.— Ep.) 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


THE NEXT GREAT CIVILIZATION may be a Negro 
civilization; for there is not the smallest scientific 
ground for stating that pink or olive men are any 
better congenitally than brown, yellow or black 
men.—George Bernard Shaw. 


*, 
% 
SOME DAY INDUSTRY, integrity, righteousness and 
the desire to be of service will again be revived. 
—Roger Babson. 
o 
“~~ 
You AnD I CANNOT PREVENT LIFE FROM CHANGING; 
but we can determine into what it will change. 
—Rev. Joseph A. Vance. 
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@ February, 1936 


The Pirates Gave Up 


Their Idols 


By Bruno H. LUEBECK 





The Baptist church at Au Theh on the pirate island of Namoa. It is open 
seven days each week, in the morning for school sessions and in the 
evening for prayer meetings 


A missionary takes his gospel tent 
to a notorious pirate island off the 
coast of South China, lives in the 
home of the magistrate, baptizes 21 
converts and brings back 11 idols as 
souvenirs of his interesting visit 


'HE fishermen on the pirate island of Namoa 
had invited the Gospel Tent to visit them. 

“We have our own boats,” they said in their 
invitation, “to call for the tent freight.” 

“Will we be safe,” I asked, “against bandits 
and pirates?” 

“You may make the yamen (courthouse and 
residence of the magistrate) your headquarters,” 
replied the district magistrate. “There you will 
be safe.” 

“How many guards do you need?” asked the 
chief of police. 

With such a cordial invitation we started for 
Namoa on one of the most fruitful campaigns of 
bringing Christ to the masses. 

For ages Namoa Island has been the terror of 
navigators along the South China coast. Pirates 
controlled it, maintained forts with guns on it, 
just as it is now at Bias Bay, where not long ago 


the S.S. Tungchow with 70 British children was 
taken. (See Misstons, May, 1935, page 276.) 

Many times the Kwantung government had 
made strenuous efforts to rid the island of its 
pirate element. But officials on the island and 
pirate leaders were the same persons. So the task 
was not easy. Five years ago, however, a new 
government set in that put words into action. 
Pirate leaders were beheaded. Their helpers were 
locked behind prison bars. Their castles and 
homes were destroyed. Now Chhim O, their big- 
gest stronghold of former times, lies mostly in 
ruins. It looks gruesome. But the country now 
has peace. Those that are left seem honest, 
straightforward people. 

Mission efforts were first made there about 30 
years ago. Three churches were established. The 
one at Au Theh developed nicely. The other two 
gradually lost out under the overwhelming forces 
of a pirate government. 

Now new hope for an honest life fills the hearts 
of those islanders. At Au Theh we pitched the 
tent near the church to show people the way to 
the regular services. They have a nice church 
building and about 70 members. Their teeming 
church is open seven days a week, in the morning 
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Strong winds made it necessary 
twice to lower the tent roof to 
guard against being blown away 


e% sid we 








for school and at night for prayer. Hundreds of 
grown-ups filled the tent every day. 

This was the first tent campaign in which I 
preached without translation in the Chinese lan- 
guage. It is not easy in a new language to hold the 
attention of noisy crowds. But people listened 
attentively. Did they understand? Did my words 
convince them? 

One night, while selling pamphlets and Bibles 
before the meeting, one felluw said: “Hey, you red 
hair (foreigner) , why don’t you leave the preach- 
ing to our own people? We like to listen to beauti- 
ful, flowery words.” He was drunk, but I tried to 
respect his opinion. So the next day I asked the 
Chinese evangelist to speak. The following day 
one of the deacons came and said: “Do you know 
that the night before last, when you preached on 





Before the gospel tent came, these 
21 islanders burned incense to 
Buddha. Now they are Christians 





Until a few years ago these people 
lived on pirate booty. Now they 
are professing Christians 


Mrs. Luebeck inside the tent making 
a cake for Sunday dinner. At night 
the tent is a bedroom 
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At Au Theh the tent was pitched 
near the church to show the way to its 
regular church services 
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the chains of sin and superstition, three families 
decided to throw away their idols? And they kept 
their word.” So I thought that after all it is the 
power of the gospel that convinces of sin, not 
human speech. And after that I kept true again 
to my calling as preacher, with Mrs. Luebeck and 
three Chinese helping. 

It was not pirates but strong squalls and sea 
breezes that proved to be our worst enemy at Au 
Theh. We had to lower the tent twice after the 
evening meeting to save it from utter ruin. But 
those fishermen thought it fun to lend a helping 
hand in setting up the tent. And they surely 
know how to tie ropes. 

On the other ‘side of Namoa Island lies 
Chhim O. It has a large but rather hidden bay. 
This is where for ages the pirates had kept their 





Three women of the older genera- 
tion at Au Theh, cursed with the 
results of infant foot-binding 
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headquarters. One sees ruins of forts and ancient 
guns lying here and there. If one asks to whom 
they did belong, people say: “To us.” Others say, 
“To the government.” The fact is that in former 
times pirates and officials were in the same clique. 
Now people who remained have turned to honest 
living. And this is where we took our second stand 
with the Gospel Tent. 

We pitched the tent in front of the yamen 
(courthouse) and by invitation we lived with 
the magistrate. It felt good, though strange, as a 
Christian evangelistic band to be protected and 
favored by non-Christian officials. 

The second day we called on the city elders. 
We invited them to our meetings. But Chinese 
etiquette forbids one to invite a gentleman to 
come to listen. One must say, “Please come and 
teach me.” Four of these elders, however, ac- 
cepted our suggestion. They said that they would 
gladly come and say “a few words.” I feared the 
worst would happen. In my anxiety I pulled out 
some pamphlets and gospel portions to have 
them read before they came “to teach us.” At 
night they came and spoke. The four of them 
took one hour and 20 minutes’ time. But what did 
these Chinese speak on? One gave an almost 
perfect review of Luke’s gospel story, putting it 
in his own picturesque language. The other said: 
“T myself am a Buddhist, but I recommend to 
you all the Christian religion. No other doctrine 
can rid a people of superstition and filth and sin 
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A typical Chinese junk. They are to be found in all rivers, at all islands, and all along 
China’s long coastline 
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as Christianity does.” A third said: “Compare 
our Chinese Christians with non-Christians and 
you will find a striking difference in home life, in 
language, in cleanliness, in deeds.” Wasn’t thai a 
splendid testimony for Christ? The fourth spoke 
similarly, and my worries over the evening meet- 
ing were gone. 

As a result of our visit to this pirate island, 
many threw their idols away or gave them to me. 
I brought 11 idols home with me as souvenirs. 

In former times Chhim O had a fine little 
church building. It gracefully decorated the 
water front. In 1918 it was wrecked in an earth- 
quake and later rebuilt. But the pirate spirit on 
the island killed every missionary effort. The 
church building toppled to ruins and the mem- 
bership, dwindled down to two. One year ago 
evangelistic efforts of the Au Theh church 
brought in some new converts at Chhim O. Dur- 
ing the tent campaign others were reached by 
the gospel. On the closing day 21 were baptized. 
Until ten months ago all of them burned incense 
to the idols. Now they love to sing “What can 
wash away my sins,” for they have lost their 
burden of sin and shame at the Cross. 

It rained almost every day at Chhim O, but 
those islanders did not mind the water. They are 
used to it. When our time was up, the city officials 
urged us to stay at least for another two weeks. 
But other tasks were calling for there are many 
such open doors on our field. 
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What the Orient thinks of 
race prejudice in America 


Japan Looks at American Lynching 


TRANSLATED FROM The Hokkai Times OF JAPAN 


Note.—A Baptist missionary in Japan 
sent the following translation of an editorial 
in one of Japan’s leading newspapers. It 
discusses race prejudice in the United 
States. While some of its statements are not 
fully in accord with facts, its picture of 
racial discrimination in America is in the 
main so correct that it should lead us to 
much searching of heart and contrition for 
our sins.—Eb. 


NEGRO leader in the movement for the uplifting 
of Negroes in the United States, came to Japan 
last summer. During his stay in this country, he 
visited the Bureau of Tourist Industry in the Railway 
Ministry. In an interview with Director Takada, he 
asked whether Negroes visiting Japan could expect a 
welcome. He said that there were many Negroes in 
America wishing to visit Japan because of the fact 
that there is no racial prejudice in this country. He 
took occasion to point out that there are 12,000,000 
Negroes in the United States, active in various fields, 
and against them there is so much prejudice that it is 
impossible for them to travel in the country with any 
pleasantness. 

He was assured by Mr. Takada that the Japanese 
are free from racial prejudice, and that any Negro 
visiting this country may go about without fear of 
being looked down upon or discriminated against. 
The Negro leader ended the interview by assuring 
Mr. Takada that upon his return to the United 
States he would organize a party of Negroes to come 
to this country in a special boat. He is expected to 
see that the tourist party is made up of Negroes who 
are prominent or wealthy in the colored community 
in the United States. 

It is a matter of universal knowledge that there is 
discrimination in the United States against colored 
people. Negroes in America are debarred from mem- 
bership in the white men’s clubs. They are made to 
keep aloof from fashionable hotels and restaurants. 
The schools for white children do not admit colored 
children. Even the doors of churches, with the teachings 
of Christ who enjoined universal love, are closed to the 
colored element. (While this is not true to the extent 


that the Japanese editor intimates, the impression 
created by its publication in a Japanese newspaper 
can easily be imagined.—Eb.) 

But this is not all the discrimination to which 
Negroes are subjected in the United States. There is 
the lynching. Whites think that they have a right to 
assault Negroes who happen to be suspected of hav- 
ing committed serious offenses. 

Negroes in America have produced great men, 
including Bookér T. Washington, famous colored 
educator. Plenty of Negroes are prominent theo- 
logians, journalists, business men, and men of letters. 
Yet this does not make any difference to the whites, 
who think that the colored people are inferior and 
have no claim for equal treatment with them. 

Race prejudice is not confined to the Americans. 
It exists among whites, irrespective of their nationality. 
It 1s an evil common to all whites. There are whites and 
whites, and one white race regards another with 
suspicion. Thus we have the persecution to which the 
Jews are subjected by the other whites. There is 
rivalry between the Latin, the Slav, and the, Anglo- 
Saxon races, which are constantly warring against 
one another. Considering this, there is no element of 
wonder about the fact that the whites are holding 
the colored and yellow races in contempt. The whites 
honestly believe that they are elite, and that they are 
destined to rule the other races. 

The Japanese people are not prejudiced racially. 
This is not to say that they have been innocent of 
racial prejudice in the past. During the Tokugawa 
shogunate the Japanese were prejudiced against 
foreigners, and there was a violent prejudice shown 
by the people against aliens before and after the 
Meiji Restoration. But that state was abnormal. 

The Japanese have since got over their prejudice. 
Today there are few Japanese who have biased views 
regarding other races, including the whites. This is a 
state in which the Japanese may well take pride. 
There is something in this which should make the 
whites who prefer to believe in Christianity hide 
their heads in shame. ; 

The Anglo-Saxon and the Slav races may be dream- 
ing of a conquest of the world. Their dream will not 
come true while prejudiced against other races. 
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Do Baptist Colleges 


Produce Missionaries? F®4%* W. Pavetrorp 


The remarkable record of a small 
college that sent a large number 
of alumni into missionary service 


T IS a long way from Waterville, Maine, to 
Rangoon, Burma, but the connection is inti- 
mate. On the banks of the Kennebec River at 
Waterville there is a double row of ancient trees 
known as the Boardman Willows. They were 
planted by the first graduate of Colby College. 
He was George Dana Boardman, valedictorian 
of the class of 1822. Giving up a proferred 
position as one of the first professors of his alma 
mater, he sailed for Burma to become the first 
missionary to the Karen people. He was gladly 
welcomed by the wild men of the mountains as 
the white man who, according to their tradition 
should some time come and bring to them God’s 
book which they had lost. Although his life was 
soon cut off he baptized the first Karen convert, 
Ko Tha Byu, and with Adoniram Judson 
founded the largest and most successful mission 
which the Baptists have in any part of the world. 
On the last day of his life he lay upon his litter 
and witnessed the baptism of 34 of his converts. 
He is buried in the little cemetery at Tavoy and 
the inscription upon his stone is most impres- 
sive: 








Sacred to the memory of 
GEORGE D. BOARDMAN 


American Missionary to Burma 


His epitaph is written in the adjoining forests. 

Ask in the Christian villages of yonder moun- 

tains. Who taught you to abandon the worship 

of demons? Who raised you from vice to moral- 

ity? Who brought you your Bibles, your Sab- 
baths and your words of Prayer? 


LET THE REPLY BE HIS EULOGY 


























By 





Grave of George Dana Boardman at 
Tavoy, Burma 


Thus the history of Colby College, next to 
Brown University, the oldest Baptist college in 
the United States, reveals the intimate relation 
between education and missions. 

But the connection between Colby and 
Burma did not cease with the death of Colby’s 
first graduate. Since his time 16 missionaries 
have gone from Colby to Burma. This long list 
includes Dr. D. A. W. Smith, son of the author 
of our national hymn America, who was for 
many years president of the theological semi- 
nary at Rangoon; Dr. John E. Cummings, for a 
whole generation missionary at Henzeda; Dr. 
Alonzo Bunker, founder of the mission to the 
Paku Karens; and two brothers named Coch- 
rane. Colby College has made a great contribu- 
tion to this oldest and largest Baptist mission. 

But not all of Colby’s missionaries have gone 
to Burma. The entire list includes over 60 names 
of whom 14 went to China; five to India; four to 
Japan; two to the Philippines; and others to 
various foreign lands. Of the graduates who 
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went to Japan, Dr. John L. Deering was the 
president of the Baptist Theological Seminary 
there, and Dr. Yugora Chiba of the Class of 1897 
is now president of that seminary and also of the 
college with which it is connected. How could we 
maintain our foreign missions were it not for our 
Baptist colleges? 

Among the long list of home missionaries was 
Dr. Thomas Ward Merrill of the Class of 1825. 
He was primarily instrumental in founding 
Kalamazoo College in Michigan, as well as 
many churches in the Middle West. He was the 
son of Rev. Daniel Merrill, who, as pastor of a 
strong Congregational church, became a Baptist 
and took his whole church with him into the 
Baptist fellowship. He was one of Maine’s most 
influential citizens and as a member of the Great 
and General Court (Legislature) of Massachu- 
setts, while Maine was still a province thereof, 
secured the charter for Colby College. 





The Boardman Willows on the campus of Colby College 
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Colby’s contribution to education has been 
quite as marked as her contribution to missions. * 
By far the great majority of her graduates have 
become teachers and most of them have given 
their lives to this profession—true missionaries 
indeed. No tabulation is available of those who 
became college professors, but from its gradu- 
ates the college furnished 22 presidents for 20 
American colleges and universities, besides sev- 
eral foreign institutions. The list would include 
Vassar College, Colgate and Denison Universi- 
ties, and the Universities of Cincinnati, Roches- 
ter and Michigan. Among its alumni Colby Col- 
lege found four of its own presidents, including 
the present administrator, Dr. Franklin W. 
Johnson. Perhaps the most distinguished among 
these men was Dr. Martin B. Anderson, first 
president of the University of Rochester. 

Like most New England colleges, Colby was 
originally founded for men only. The education 
of women had never been dreamed of in 1820. 
But in 1871 the doors were thrown open to 
women. Colby was the second college in New 
England to adopt co-education, the first being 
Bates, another Baptist college in Maine. In the 
first year one woman sought admittance and 
during the first decade only 26 women entered 
and 14 were graduated. Now the girls constitute 
nearly one-half the student body of 600. They 
are housed just off the main campus. 

While the college is eagerly awaiting the time 
when it may move on to the new campus, life 
flows on as normally as if the question of removal 
had never been raised. However, the president 
and his associates are earnestly hoping that in a 
short time generous friends will be found who 
will make their dream a reality. Meanwhile they 
are rejoicing in continued evidence of the 
confidence in which the college is held. During 
this last year of the depression Colby added 
more funds to its resources than in any previous 
year in its history. 

Colby is located on its original site on the bank 
of the Kennebec River and is still using its first 
building. But it has outgrown its quarters and 
also its site. So the city of Waterville recently 
gave it a new location on the edge of the city. As 
soon as the depression has passed the college 
hopes to secure funds with which to erect an en- 
tirely new plant, 
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World Threats to Religious Liberty 


On the eve of his departure on a world tour of Baptist mission 
fields the General Secretary of the Baptist World Alliance, in 
recognition of the Roger Williams Tercentenary, discusses the 
place of Baptists amid the rising menace to religious liberty 








By J. H. RUSHBROOKE 


AM NOT concerned to argue the question 

whether Roger Williams .could without 

qualification be labeled “Baptist.” Never- 
theless, in considering certain aspects of his 
“passionate and precipitate and divinely mad” 
career, the achievement of Roger Williams 
belongs truly to our history. In his insistence on 
the principle of soul-liberty and its application, 
he is a Baptist, standing in a distinctively 
Baptist succession, and expressing clearly and 
cogently ideas which Baptists had already 
formulated. 

During this past year his debt to his pred- 
ecessors has received new emphasis. The 
Baptist Historical Society of Britain has re- 
printed in facsimile Thomas Helwys’ book, The 
Mistery of Iniquity. Helwys was pastor of the 
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Reproduction of an old painting showing the landing of Roger Williams in Rhode Island 


earliest Baptist church in England, founded in 
London in 1612. Principal Wheeler Robinson 
says of him in an introduction to the reprint: 


It was a fine insight into the spiritual nature of 
religion that made him the first in England to 
demand universal liberty for its exercise, 


and the claim is vindicated by Helwys’ own 
words in the book: 

Our Lord the King is but an earthly King, and he 
hath no authority as a King but in earthly causes, and 
if the King’s people be obedient and true subjects, 
6beying all humane lawes made by the King, our lord 
the King can require no more; for men’s religion to 


. God is betwixt God and themselves: the King shall 


not answere for it, *fhéither may the King be jugd 
betweene God and mian,. Let them be heretikes, 


‘ Turcks, Jewes or whatsoever, it apperteynes not to 


the earthly power to punish them in the least 
measure.” 
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So writes a Baptist a quarter of a century 
before Roger Williams becomes “the New 
England firebrand.” Even before Helwys had 
produced his book, John Smyth’s Confession of 
Faith included this article: 

That the magistrate is not by virtue of his office to 
meddle with religion or matters of conscience, to 
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The debt of Roger Williams to Baptist fore- 
runners is thus clearly demonstrated. I quote 
once more from the introduction to the Helwys 
reprint: 

To us, at least in Great Britain and America, the 
truth of which these men were the pioneers has 
become a commonplace—that religion has the right 














The Roger Williams Monument in Providence, Rhode Island 


force or compel men to this or to that form of religion 
or doctrine: but to leave Christian religion free to 
every man’s conscience, and to handle only civil 
transgressions (Rom. XIII), injuries and wrongs of 
man against man, in murder, adultery, theft, etc., for 
Christ only is the King and lawgiver of the Church 
and conscience. 


to full freedom apart from civil or moral offence. We 
forget today not only the arduous path by which that 
right has been won, but the men who first led the way, 
John Smyth and Thomas Helwys. None of their 
English contemporaries, even among the Separatists, 
was willing to grant such universal liberty; they were 
the lonely pioneers of a great achievement. 
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Roger Williams, therefore, stands in a line of 
Baptist witnesses: his principle of soul-liberty 
is definitely Baptist, and in his strongest 
utterances he echoes the thought and often the 
very words of his forerunners. This claim upon 
him Baptists cannot surrender. He entered into 
their spiritual heritage as protagonists of reli- 
gious freedom. 

To Baptists of today as to their fathers the 
doctrine of soul-freedom is axiomatic. In its 
name they repudiate alike the pressure and the 
patronage of the State. When in 1934 their 
World Congress in Berlin stirred the German 
secular press to discuss the history and tenets of 
Baptists, it was noticeable that one point 
heavily emphasized was that these people are 
not satisfied, as are some others, merely to call 
in question the authority of the State in religion, 
but as a matter of conscience refuse assistance 
from the public treasury. This singular con- 
sistency made a wider and deeper impression 
than any other published fact, and won far- 
reaching respect for a religious communion 
previously, unknown to the German masses. 
(The Baptists of Germany, even if children and 
occasional worshippers are added to the mem- 
bership, do not represent more than four-tenths 
of one per cent. of the population, and in wide 
districts of the land none are found.) 

It is evident that a relation with the State 
which is diametrically opposed to Williams’ 
(Baptist) principle is responsible for the feeble- 
ness of organized Christianity in face of powerful 
onslaughts during recent years. If we consider 
Russia, it is impossible to.ignore the fact that 
the strength of the “anti-God” movement is 
derived from the close alliance of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church and the old Czarist State. 
Its revenues and its prestige were due to a union 
with the political power so intimate that the 
Church had become little more than a depart- 
ment of the State and a defender of Czarism. Its 
spiritual freedom had long ago been surrendered. 
There were indeed other bodies in Russia, 
including some hundreds of thousands of Bap- 
tists of recent origin, but over the larger part of 
the land only the Orthodox Church was known. 
It represented religion, Christianity, God. Its 
unhappy tradition made it exceedingly vulner- 
able to political assault, and since it was the one 
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expression of religion known to the masses, the 
attack upon it became an attack upon all the 
ideas which it represented and misrepresented. 
The atheistic State arose, treading beneath its 
heel every form of religious faith, and setting up 
materialistic dogmas as an adequate interpreta- 
tion of history and of human life. 

I cannot believe that atheistic communism 
will finally triumph: to accept such an idea 
would be to give up faith in God. There is a 
remnant, living dangerously, suffering continu- 
ously, compelled to sustain by heavy sacrifices 
such church life as yet persists, but steeled by 
endurance for the inevitable day of new oppor- 
tunity. Education is advancing in Russia. It is 
limited indeed by its anti-religious bias, yet it is 
inconceivable that. wider knowledge will not 
make an end of.a- repressive policy that is con- 
demned by the enlightened opinion of all 
progressive lands. 

When we turn to Germany, it is to discover 
confirmation of our thesis from another angle. 
There we find not a vast mass of illiteracy such 
as that in which and on which Russian com- 
munists ‘haye worked, but a highly educated 
people. The education is regulated and directed 
by the State to an extent unknown in the United 
States or in Britain, and the people have shown 
a singular responsiveness to central eontrol. 
This docility has for centuries been manifest in 
the relations of Church and State. Luther him- 
self called upon the princes to lead the Reforma- 
tion, and from his day subservience to the State 
has been characteristic of the Landeskirchen, 
until it has come to be regarded as almost an 
essential element in religion. But today the 
attempt of the Nazi State to make these 
churches merely instruments of its will has pro- 
voked deep searchings of heart. For the first time 
large bodies of German Protestants have felt 
their evangelical beliefs to be directly affected. 
They have been shocked by the action of the 
Reichbishop, practically an appointee of the all- 
powerful National Socialist party, and by the 
German Christian movement which enjoys the 
sympathy and support of the National Socialist 
Government. 

There is no need here to indicate the particu- 
lar points of conflict; but as I write in Septem- 
ber, 1935, it appears that the “Confessional 
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Church,” which includes over one-half the 
Protestant pastors, is in a parlous position. Up 
to the present it has protested its loyalty to the 
State, and in spite of dismissals, suspensions, 
and imprisonments suffered especially by the 
clergy, it seeks to maintain that loyalty. The 
strain is serious, and if the State authority ex- 
plicitly orders its dissolution, the pastors of the 
Confessional organisation will find themselves 
confronted by a hideous dilemma. “Christ and 
State” has in effect represented their conscien- 
tious and traditional outlook; if forced in spite 
of themselves to recognize that the double 
obedience is impossible, how will they decide? 
The majority, it may be assumed, will face the 
inner necessity of preferring Christ to Cesar if 
and when the issue is finally formulated, and will 
seek to set up a Free Church. 

The painful position of these men is a vindi- 
cation of Roger Williams’ position. They receive 
salaries from public funds; and, to cite a familiar 
proverb, “he who pays the piper will call the 
tune.” German pastors have through centuries 
known no necessity of calling upon their con- 
gregations to maintain by voluntary gifts the 
work of the church, and their people are un- 
prepared. It is unlikely that time will be allowed 
them to reconstruct the life of the churches 
upon a new basis of support before their present 
organization is dissolved. It has been frankly 
said to me by German Lutherans: “The trouble 
in Germany is due to the fact that we never 
had a strong Nonconformity.” That is true; had 
the Reformation from the outset been faithful 
to its basic principles and ventured to maintain 
the churches by the voluntary offerings of 
believers, or had even a considerable body of 
Protestants followed that course, the sense of 
dependence and helplessness would not today 
be so widespread. 

There are evidences of the awakening and 
deepening of religious life in Germany, and it is 
impossible to forecast the effects of a true and 
general revival if it comes, but the gleams of 
hope are faint. Indeed, during the past few 
weeks they appear to an onlooker fewer than 
was the case a year ago. Germany is passing 
through a season of grave trial. One thing is 
certain: her free churches, small as they are, are 
exempt from the peculiar perils and weaknesses 
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that State alliance and support have thrust 
upon the historic Protestantism of the land. 

Russia and Germany both illustrate and en- 
force the thesis of Roger Williams by exhibiting 
the dire consequences of its non-acceptance. It 
would be easy to expand this article by the 
inclusion of other examples. The mention of 
Mexico and Italy recalls a serious aspect of 
modern development which is common to those 
lands with Russia and Germany, viz., the setting 
up of an educational system whose object is the 
production of a special “ideology” —ugly word, 
but ugliness makes it appropriate!—in the in- 
terest of the party that controls the State. The 
view that education should, while including the 
communication of definite facts, historical or 
technical, consist above all in the development 
of thought and initiative, in other words, should 
respect human personality in its variety and 
spontaneity, is scouted. Mass-production of 
fragments of a gigantic machine, each adapted 
to fill the place into which it is to be fitted by 
the political authority, is the object of this regi- 
mentation of the mind of childhood. Mexico is, 
among the four nations I have named, probably 
the one in which this dangerous tendency is at 
present least developed; but it is there to be 
reckoned with. 

A formidable problem confronts believers in 
“soul-liberty,” and it emerges in challenging 
form as popular, State-controlled education is 
extended over widening areas of the earth and 
invades more deeply the inner citadel of person- 
ality. Not only is the conscience of Christians 
disturbed as the “crown rights of the Re- 
deemer” are set aside; even “humanism” is 
troubled as the nationalisms of our age demand 
a slavish subjection of the mind, to be secured 
by distorted history, the cultivation of racial 
pride, and the glorification of physical force as 
the final arbiter in all life. All that the great 
Baptist tradition, as it is expressed in Roger 
Williams or any other, truly implies, is subtly 
undermined; and the problem for his repre- 
sentatives is today far more complex than that 
of merely contending for separation of Church 
and State. 

Still another country where religious liberty 
has recently been threatened is Rumania. Here 
the intervention of the Baptist World Alliance 
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—quite in the spirit of Roger Williams—has 
been successful in securing a very definite change 
for the better in the relations of the Rumanian 
authorities to the Baptists. 

When I reached Bucharest I found that 
nearly 150 Baptist places of worship in the 
country had been closed by the police. All were 
within less than a week ordered to be re-opened. 
A great many other forms of repression were 
found in the country, including the arbitrary 
silencing of preachers, set-backs to children of 
Baptists in public schools because of their non- 
conformity, intimidation of State employees 
who are dissenters, official hindrances placed in 
the way of transfer to Baptist membership and 
to the founding of new churches. Promises of 
immediate redress were given by various Min- 
isters of State. Within the weeks immediately 
following my visit these grievances have been in 
large measure redressed. The fundamental issue 
is, however, the failure of the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment to recognize the existence of Baptist 
churches throughout the whole land. In Tran- 
sylvania Baptists are granted the status which 
they formerly enjoyed under Hungarian law, 
i.e. their organized societies are acknowledged 
as churches belonging to a legally recognized 
religious confession. In the rest of the country 
they are merely “associations.”’ My strong pro- 
test made in the name of the Baptist World 
Alliance against this anomalous position has 
drawn from the Prime Minister and the Minister 
of Cults a definite pledge that the status which 
the Baptists enjoy in Transylvania shall within 
the next few months be extended to them 
throughout the whole land. If this is done, most of 
their difficulties will automatically disappear. 
There will be an end of official interference. 

Under such conditions Baptists everywhere 
have a testimony to bear, and it will be enriched 
and strengthened as they reflect earnestly upon 
all its implications. Everywhere they must and 
will stand for liberty of conscience, of associa- 
tion, of worship, of preaching; and it will be 
their privilege to demonstrate that those who 
possess and use this liberty contribute to the 
enrichment of the common life something of 
fine and even unique quality. They will embrace 
every opportunity of testifying against the 
perilous tendencies of their time, and will seek 
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so to present the gospel of their Lord that in its 
radiance all meaner theories of life and its 
meaning shall be exposed and shamed. 

For such ends Baptists of the twentieth cen- 
tury will cherish their world-unity as clarifying 
and reinforcing the witness of each group. The 
Baptist World Alliance has accomplished much 
for religious freedom in various lands, and where 
(as in Russia) its efforts have been frustrated, 
its protest has nevertheless been uttered and will 
be maintained until it becomes effective. Its 
pronouncement on Church and State, adopted 
unanimously at the historic World Congress at 
Berlin last year, was a message of peculiar 
power, which because of the place and condi- 
tions in which the Congress assembled resounded 
to the ends of the earth. Its terms may be 
recalled: 


The members of this Congress hold that any inter- 
ference with the freedom of the Church is an intrusion 
between God and His people, and that to limit the 
liberty of the Church is to hinder the working out of 
God’s purpose of redemption for mankind through 
His people. 

They, therefore, deny the right of the State to inter- 
fere in matters of religion, and equally the right of 
any church to enter into such relations with the 
State as may compromise its witness or limit its 
freedom to follow the Will of Christ as revealed to its 
members, and they believe that any system of State 
establishment of religion tends rather to the seculari- 
sation of the Church than to the spiritualising of the 
State. 

The members of this Congress claim for all religious 
bodies full liberty in matters of faith and worship, 
and the unrestricted right to preach and to teach the 
Truth as it is revealed to them. 

They further declare their conviction that the 
above principles tend to promote the true welfare 
alike of the Church and of the State. 


The members of a religious communion 
which has spoken so frankly and clearly on 
Church and State will be ready to study all the 
implications of their position, and to labour to 
make them effective amid the increasing com- 
plexities of modern life. Others may lose faith 
in freedom, and in the capacity of free persons 
for self-government; Baptists cannot, for such 
faith is the very warp and woof of their being. 
“Here stand we. We can no other.” 
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President George W. Truett 
of the Baptist World Alliance and 
Mrs. Truett, en route to India, 
were given a remarkable reception 
on their one evening in London. 
A dinner was arranged by British 
Baptists at the Baptist Church 
House, with the Truetts and Dr. 
J. H. Rushbrooke as guests of 
honor. According to reports, prac- 
tically every British Baptist of 
prominence was present. Mem- 
bers of Parliament, denomina- 
tional officials, distinguished lay- 
men, all united in doing honor to 
Dr. Truett and Mrs. Truett and 
to wish them Godspeed on their 
memorable missionary centenary 
journey. To cap the climax, when 
they sailed from Southampton the 
next morning they found them- 
selves fellow-passengers with Mr. 
Lloyd George, England’s World 
War Prime Minister. He was en 
route to Tangier and thus trav- 
elled with them as far as Gibral- 
tar. Unless the weather was un- 
usually bad, our guess is that some 
of the most interesting Baptist 
conversation that the world has 
ever known took place on the 
decks of the S.S. Kaisar-i-Hind en 
route between England and Gi- 
braltar. 


Condensed milk cans, after 
the milk has been removed, make 
fine Thank Offering Boxes in 
Burma. A Woman’s Missionary 
Society of 34 members in Man- 
dalay used them for that purpose. 
Total gifts on the day the boxes 
were opened amounted to 180 
rupees, or $66.60 at current rates 
of exchange. 


Rev. and Mrs. E. L. Kautz, of 
the Hungarian Baptist Parish in 
the Pittsburg Association have as- 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 

















sumed as additional responsibility, 
the helpful ministry rendered by 
the late Mrs. Amalia Pauliniy 
among the foreign-speaking people 
in this great industrial area. (See 





Missionary Oddities 
Number 11 
Gop SAVE THE Kine! 


BOUT 30 years ago the 
English Episcopal Pray- 
er Book was translated into 
Japanese. The familiar phrase,. 
“God save the King,” was 
likewise translated and made 
to apply to the Emperor of 
Japan. For the word “save” 
the Japanese word sukui was 
used. It means “save” in the 
sense of “rescue” rather than 
“preserve” or “protect from 
danger.” 

All went well with the trans- 
lation and nobody gave much 
thought to what was involved. 
And then, a few months ago 
the prayer was used in a serv- 
ice over the Japanese radio. 
At once the phrase gave of- 
fense and the Japanese Home 
Office took the matter up with 
the authorities of the Episco- 
pal Church in Japan who gave 
assurance that the phrase 
would be changed. 

This incident, says The 
Christian Graphic, “shows the 
extreme conservatism of the 
present time in Japan, and 
also the extent to which the 
Japanese word sukui has come 
to have a definite Christian 
content.” 


















Missions, September, 1935, page 
433.) The Hungarian Baptist 
church owes its origin largely to 
her faithful missionary service 
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Judson College in Rangoon, 
Burma, reports a record enrol- 
ment of 332 students for the cur- 
rent year. Prof. J. R. Andrus 
writes, “A high intellectual and 
spiritual quality has been main- 
tained. More than 60% of the stu- 
dents are Christians. They are 
planning to entertain a Negro 


- delegation from the United States. 


Four outstanding Negro students 
have been sent on a good-will tour 
of mission fields. Considerable in- 
terest has been aroused in Burma 
where most people have never 
seen a Negro.” 
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The All-Burma Baptist Con- 
vention was held in Rangoon late 
in October. More than 2,000 peo- 
ple attended. The college chapel 
was not large enough for the 
crowds and many were turned 
away. Mrs. D. O. Smith reports 
fine music furnished by Karen 
choirs and others. “What an ex- 
perience it was to look over that 
great audience,” she wrote, “and 
realize that we were many nation- 
alities but united in the name of 
Christ. What a promise for the 
future of Christianity in this 
land.” 


The staff of the Mission Hos- 
pital in Tloilo now consists of 40 
student nurses, 7 graduate nurses, 
a Filipino resident doctor, a 
pharmacist, two Bible women, 
two American nurses and Dr. and 
Mrs. Henry Waters. Last year 
the hospital had 1,393 in-patients. 
In the surgical department 900 
operations were performed. 
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The Home Mission Secretary for Latin- 
America made a lengthy tour of Mexico 
last fall and reports what he found 


What I Found in Mexico 





The San Martin Dam in Northern Mexico, a sign of Mexico’s economic revolution 


The religious revolution in Mexico, the struggle be- 
tween Church and State, and what this means for 
Protestant missions and evangelical Christianity 


By CHARLES S. DETWEILER 


OMEONE referred to 

Mexico as that coun- 

' try ‘‘from out whose 

= bourne no traveler e’er re- 

= turns’”—without writing a 

| book. Unfortunately the 

| ideas with which many 

travelers return are like 

the sand which one who has been to the seashore 

brings back in his shoes; both are casual, irritat- 
ing, and ephemeral. 

Properly to understand the Mexican scene 
one must keep in mind that it is dominated by 
the idea of social revolution. Revolutions are 
made by theories that fascinate; but like the vi- 
sions of youth they lack perspective. They are 
attractive because of their directness. The rev- 
olutionist is sure that he can see the place 
where the rainbow touches the earth, and he 
marches directly to it. Of course, he is bound to 
be disillusioned. 


Are there signs that the leaders of the Mexican 
Revolution are learning wisdom in their han- 
dling of the problem of Church and State? 

More than a year ago the greatest leader of 
the Revolution announced that it was time to 
take possession of the consciences of the chil- 
dren. Shortly thereafter the Congress of Mexico 
passed a law making the teaching of Socialism 
obligatory in all schools, public or private, 
interpreting it to mean the teaching of atheism. 

This was the latest invention -to be used in 
Mexico’s war upon the Roman Catholic Church. 
It set the whole country ablaze. Meetings of 
protest were held in which the universities took 
the lead. Even the Revolutionary Party was not 
united in this program, for in some States the 
authorities declined to support it. Inasmuch as 
very few teachers are atheists, the program has 
been carried out in a perfunctory and lifeless 
manner. The government cannot overcome the 
quiet, passive resistance of parents and teachers. 
It is learning that Mexicans will not submit to 
having beliefs of any kind imposed upon them. 
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Most significant was the statement of the chief 
of the Department of Labor at a scientific con- 
gress held in Mexico City in September, 1935: 


We have driven out the Roman Catholic religion 
and have put nothing in its place; we need to substi- 
tute something for what we take away. 


A recent book—Religion in the Republic of 
Mexico—speaks of the collapse of the Roman 
Catholic Church in that country. When one 
reads the figures given out from the office of the 
Archbishop of Mexico, this is not too strong a 
term to use. Whereas in 1926 that Church had 
4,493 priests officiating in Mexico, today only 
197 are allowed to exercise their ministry. But 
while the Roman Catholic Church may never 
again recover its former political power and so- 
cial prestige, it still remains the religion of more 
than 90 per cent. of the population. While the 
greater part of these may lapse into religious in- 
difference, they still afford a basis for Catholic 
revival. And the politician who hopes to profit 
because of the Church’s collapse, should remem- 
ber the Shakespearian warning: 


The man who once did sell the lion’s skin 
While the beast lived, was killed with hunting him. 


There are signs of a growing appreciation on 
the part of the government of the contribution 
of Protestant Missions to Mexico. In more than 
one instance when President Cardenas has been 
appealed to, he has over-ruled the acts of 
zealous officials who confiscated evangelical 
property in order to devote it to state uses. 

In one city the church building of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Mission was used as a court 
room by a judge. The congregation was thus de- 
prived of their meeting place. When this was 
brought to the President’s attention, he 
promptly ordered that the building with its 
original furnishings be restored for the use of the 
Presbyterians. 

The Baptist Mission also affords illustrations. 
Dr. Ota G. Walters with the help of a graduate 
Mexican nurse is living in an important town in 
the Indian country and conducting a health 
service and Bible ministry. When a local of- 
ficial ordered her to discontinue her medical 
work, the ranking authority of that region over- 
ruled him, and told her to continue. In another 
city the Baptist church for about 15 years had 
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been ineeting in rented quarters. Finally the 
government nationalized the property because 
religious meetings were held in it. So the con- 
gregation was left without a meeting place. 
Whereupon the Governor of the State over-ruled 
the local officials, and replaced the building, 
now nationalized, at the disposition of the 
Baptists for the continuance of their public 
services. 

About one year ago in the Federal District the 
evangelical workers were informed that they 
could no longer conduct religious services in the 
prison. Recently the warden of the prison of his 
own accord invited them to return and resume 
their services. 

Most encouraging are the signs of revival 
among the evangelical churches. A weekly 
prayer meeting is held in the Baptist Church in 
Mexico City, attended by the Mexican pastors 
of churches of all denominations. To me this 
was a welcome indication of a drawing together 





A picturesque view of Mexico’s famed mountain 
peak, known as “The Sleeping Woman” 
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of the different denominations in a spiritual fel- 
lowship, a movement in which Baptists in 
Mexico hitherto have been backward. More 
significant is a daily prayer service, from seven 
to eight each morning, in one of the Methodist 
churches. Here I met leaders of different denom- 
inations, Mexicans and Americans, who without 
human leadership give themselves exclusively to 
prayer. The burden of their prayers is revival. 
Among the Mexicans is the pastor of the largest 
Methodist church in the city who is the Presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in Mexico. Another is the pastor of a 
church of the Nazarenes. One could not come 
away from such a place without a love for all the 
churches of whatever name, and without a spirit 
of hope and elation. 

Indications of Baptist advance are not lack- 
ing. On my recent visit to Mexico, I visited the 
infant city that is to be the center of the newly 
irrigated region just south of the Texas border. 
Here I found a neat little brick chapel, built and 
furnished entirely by a German Baptist business 
man, who with his family lives there and lets his 
light shine. In Mexico City I found the Baptist 
Sunday school that had outgrown the building. 
Of course I found a full church at the preaching 
services. With funds which it had raised, this 
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church had just built a chapel in one of the 
suburbs of the city, where a mission Sunday 
school has now become a Baptist church. In 
Puebla also I found the Baptist church a center 
of evangelistic activity for the region round- 
about. Here Dr. F. L. Meadows gives lodging in 
his house to four Baptist students in the State 
Medical College. Daily they learn from him how 
to combine healing of the body with healing of 
the soul. On Sundays they serve as lay preachers 
in the surrounding villages. The Woman’s Home 
Mission Society had to close its school in Puebla, 
because it could not conform to the require- 
ments of the government, but it is using the 
building as a students’ hostel. Miss Marjorie 
Hall, one of the teachers, has opened Bible 
classes for women and children in a circuit of 
Indian villages nearby. 

The National Baptist Convention of Mexico 
supports ten colporter-evangelists, most of them 
in States where the population is predominantly 
Indian. Because an altar and a sanctuary are not 
indispensable for their ministry, they do not suf- 
fer from governmental restrictions as seriously 
as do the Roman Catholic priests. They use the 
homes of friends as centers for spreading the 
gospel. Reinforcements have come also from 
many who were converted in the United States. 
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A Baptist village congregation in Atencingo, Puebla 
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Hard times forced them to return to their native 
land. For example, Roberto Villasenor, a one- 
time colonel in the revolutionary army, was con- 
verted while in Texas. A born leader of men, he 
went to the Governor of Vera Cruz and told him 
that he proposed to claim certain privileges 
which he believed that his services to the Revo- 
lution had won for him. Although Baptists have 
no church building in the city of Vera Cruz, and 
therefore cannot legally hold public worship, he 
proposed to organize meetings in the homes of 
the people. The Governor gave his consent. The 
ex-colonel is gifted musically, and he has two 
singing groups who hold meetings every night in 
the week, including those in a central hall where 
there is a congregation of 80 souls. 
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The future of Mexico no one can predict ex- 
cept in general terms. It lies with the common 
people, now awakening to new life. The greatest 
blessing that has grown out of the Revolution is 
the rural education movement. As never before, 
the masses are accessible to the appeal of the 
printed page as well as to the voice of the 
preacher. But Mexico needs more than educa- 
tion; Mexico needs men of character and con- 
science, who are moved as the tides are moved 
by an invisible power. The power that moves the 
tides all men- know. Only the children of God 
know the power that overcomes selfishness and 
moves men to fine issues. 

So the future of Mexico lies with the religion 
that has this power. 





THE IDEAL AMERICAN 


Recent Tributes to Abraham Lincoln 


‘BRAHAM LINCOLN, with his charity 
and kindness, his insight and humor, his 
endurance and faith, has come to be the ex- 
emplar of our American life. And with those 
homely qualities there was an honesty of pur- 
pose and a vision of justice which made Abra- 
ham Lincoln as President the saviour of this 
nation —President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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BRAHAM LINCOLN was in himself the 
highest expression of American life. His 
individuality, his self-reliance, his courage, his 
patience, his tolerance and his intellectual hon- 
esty have been the living inspiration to three 
generations of our people. They are and should 
continue to be an inspiration to America.— 
Herbert Hoover. 


xkkk 
T IS not enough to pay tribute to Abraham 
Lincoln in words alone. It is more impor- 
tant for us to honor his memory by living up 


to the ideals of his life. Lincoln distinguished 
himself in his love for learning, in his love for 
the law of our land, and in his love of *God. 
What an invaluable lesson these sentiments are 
to humanity today—Rabbi Joseph Zeitlin. 
kk 

O THE rest of the world, Abraham Lincoln 

is the ideal American—of an age no longer 
existent—humble, kind, honest and genuine; 
always one of the common people, whether 
splitting rails, practicing law, or as chief execu- 
tive of the nation. He was a great man and no 
one can detract from his greatness. He was a 
martyr to a great cause and gave his life for 
his country. He is the idol of every school boy. 
Every true citizen reveres his name and emu- 
lates his virtues. Although not of the conven- 
tional type, he was an intensely religious man. 
He is forever enshrined in the hearts of the 
American people—From The Baptist Ob- 
server, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A Significant Transfer of Responsibility 


Did you know that Negro colleges in the South, for many years under the 
Home Mission Society's management, are now under the direction of the 
Board of Education? The following statement gives the reasons for the transfer 


ee 
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Glee Club and Orchestra at Morehouse College. This institution has been transferred to a Board of Trustees. 
All other Negro colleges have been transferred to the Board of Education 


‘N OCTOBER 1, 1935, the 
Home Mission Society for- 
mally transferred the supervision 
of its Negro schools and colleges 
to the Board of Education. This 
provides for educational over- 
sight, financial direction, and ad- 
vice and counsel as in former 
years. The Home Mission Society 
will continue to contribute from 
its budget and to disburse the in- 
come of such funds as it holds for 
the benefit of these schools. 
During the prolonged depres- 
sion the Home Mission Society 
was compelled to withdraw finan- 
cial support from certain schools 


so that the only schools affected 
by this transfer are Benedict Col- 
lege, Bishop College, Jackson Col- 
lege, and Virginia Union Univer- 
sity. Morehouse College has been 
transferred to the Board of Trus- 
tees of Morehouse College and the 
financial and educational respon- 
sibility of the Home Mission So- 
ciety has ceased. 

The announced policy of the 
Home Mission Society has long 
been that at the earliest possible 
moment these schools should be 
brought to independence and self- 
direction. The transfer is made be- 
cause this can be accomplished 


more quickly and surely by the 
Board of Education. Moreover, 
the Board can render a better edu- 
cational supervision and adminis- 
tration to meet educational prob- 
lems of these schools. 

Another reason for the change 
is that the educational situation 
among the Negro schools of the 
South brought about by state 
boards of education, associations 
of colleges, and various founda- 
tions contributing to education 
have caused these schools to be- 
come more and more educational 
institutions and less and less mis- 
sionary projects, 
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Furthermore, the colored people 
themselves desire this change. The 
alumni and constituencies desire 
to have their schools known as 
educational institutions, believing 
that this will dignify the enter- 
prise and attract more friends. 

The Board of Education has 
shown a splendid spirit of willing- 


ness to assume this responsibility 
and the Home Mission Society 
bespeaks for the Board the co- 
operation and good-will of the en- 
tire denomination. 
G. Pitt Beers, 
Executive Secretary. 
Frank A. Smith, 
Secretary for Education. 





He Spends His Summer Vacations 


in Measuring Chinese 


Most missionaries have hobbies like other 
folks. This medical missionary spends his 
vacations in studying Chinese anthropology 


By W. R. Morse, M.D. 


OR some 13 years I have been 
interested in physical anthro- 
pology as a hobby with a definite 
objective. This work has been car- 


ah 


Sturdy mountain folk from the border between West China and Tibet. 
It is reprinted to show the type of people among whom Dr. Morse carried on his measurements 


year ago. 


ried out amongst the Chinese and 
the aboriginal tribes of West 
China. I have made eight trips 
into as many different sections of 
this great province. In all, over 
2,000 measurements on Chinese 
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and nearly 2,000 tribesmen have 
been made. The aborigines who 
have been investigated include 
Tibetans, and the Ch’iang, Kia 
Rong, Shi Fan, Bo Lo Tsi, Noso 
(Lolo), Ta Hwa Miao and Chung 
Chia tribes. 

This scientific research on the 
aborigines has all been done dur- 
ing my summer vacations. Except 
for one grant from Harvard Uni- 
versity all of it has been done at 
my own expense. It is my custom 
to take a load of medicines with 
me and to attend any professional 
calls that may arise. These have 
been thousands. On every trip 
science and religion, the two wings 
of true educational procedure, 
have been functioning together 
and in proportion to the needs. 

My trip last year extended into 
Yunnan and Kweicheo provinces 
amongst the Noso and the Miao 
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and the Chung Chia. The section 
visited was one in which the Eng- 
lish Methodists are working, and 
we found their work of high grade 
and intensely interesting. It was 
by far the best work I have seen 
among the tribes folk. We were 
received cordially by our English 
friends and were assisted by them 
in our scientific work. The abo- 
rigines were as helpful as the mis- 
sionaries and, all in all, we had a 
delightful and profitable time. We 
were about seven weeks on the 
trip. Our efforts were a distinct 
missionary contribution. 

Communists and robbers were 
many, and the trip had a special 
piquancy because of possible dan- 
gers from that source. At one place 
we heard on sufficient authority 
that one group of robbers had 
stolen scores of young school girls. 
We had no serious troubles, al- 
though in Kweicheo we saw them 
at a distance of less than half a 
mile carrying out their nefarious 
practices. On our return, when 
going through this section, we 
were accompanied by our new 
Miao friends. One of the men in 
that escort was a pastor of the 
Miao Church and his armament 
was a crossbow! Mission life in 
West China is liable to introduce 
one into novel situations. 

During the year I have had pub- 


lished a book on Chinese Medicine, - 


brought out by Hoeber & Co., of 
New York. A paper of 65 pages on 
Acupuncture was published in 
The West China Border Research 
Journal and another article was 
published in The Chinese Medical 
Journal on some of the anthropo- 
logical studies relating to several 
of the trips taken. 

My assistant in the Department 
of Anatomy is Dr. Yin Yen from 
Suifu. He has become a member 
of our church since coming here. 
He says he was led to take the 
final decision largely through the 
influence of Dr. J. H. Franklin 


when the latter made his memo- 
rable trip to West China several 
years ago. 


Portland Baptists Celebrate 
Chinese Mission Anniversary 


By ELEANORE ZINK 
(See Pictures on page 68) 


The Baptist Mission among the 
Chinese in Portland, Oregon, re- 
cently celebrated its 61st anniver- 
sary. It was founded by the First 
Baptist Church in the fall of 1874. 

The Chinese people, with teach- 
ers and workers, occupied the first 
three rows of seats and sang their 
theme song, ““There’s a mission in 
the heart of the city, in the hearts 
of the people, too.” The venerable 
Deacon Lang Yet, faithful member 
for more than 40 years, offered 
prayer. Dr. W. G. Everson, pastor 
of the “White Temple,” gave the 
anniversary address. On Monday 
evening, the members of the Bap- 
tist Chinese Mission presented a 
fine program for the Baptist Edu- 
cational Association, which repre- 
sents the teachers and workers in 
23 Baptist churches of Portland 
and vicinity. All those who listened 
realized, indeed, that God has 
“made of one blood all nations”; 
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that Christ has opened to all the 
door of salvation; that in Him, “ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

Mrs. Adelaide Huntley is mis- 
sion superintendent, with Harold 
Smith, a student in the Western 
Baptist Theological Seminary, as 
assistant, aided by a corps of ten 
efficient and consecrated volunteer 
helpers. Their aim is to develop 
Chinese boys and girls into active, 
loyal Christian American citizens. 

Dr. Charles R. Shepherd of Cali- 
fornia, General Superintendent of 
Baptist Chinese work, founder and 
leader of the San Francisco Chung 
Mei Home (see Missions, April 


1934, page 222), participated in § 


the program, and told many inter- 
esting incidents in the daily life of 
the home. 


Six New Apartments 
for Missionaries on Furlough 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School will have ready by next fall 
its apartments for missionaries 
home on furlough who are looking 
forward to further study. The ac- 
companying illustration gives the 
architect’s perspective of the build- 
ing, which will be located on one 
edge of the campus. 

There will be six of the apart- 


Architect's sketch of the new apartment house for missionaries at the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
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ments. All will be memorials as 
previously announced in Mis- 
sions. (See October issue, 1935, 
page 473.) 

The apartments will be fur- 
nished, except for linen and silver. 
When not required for mission- 
aries who desire further study, 
apartments may be reserved for 
missionaries on furlough residence 
in this country for other purposes 
than study. 

Correspondence by missionaries 
who are interested in occupying 
the apartments should be con- 
ducted with either President Al- 
bert W. Beaven or Associate Dean 
Glenn B. Ewell. 


















An Empty Barber Shop 
Becomes a Missionary 
Residence 


Rev. Otto E. Hansen, Nor- 
wegian evangelist who has labored 
for many years in the Northwest 
as an appointee of the Home Mis- 
sion Society, and Rev. O. Breding 
of Correll, Minnesota, recently 
completed an important ministry 
among the Norwegians and 
Swedes in Canada. In Kingman, 
Alberta, a gospel tent was erected. 
From the village of less than 
100 inhabitants the evangelists 
reached an extended rural com- 
munity. Many homes were visited. 
The local Norwegian and Swedish 
congregations were united to form 
the First Baptist Church of King- 
man, affiliating with the Baptist 
Union of Western Canada. It was 
voted to secure the lots on which 
the gospel tent had stood and to 
erect a suitable chapel. A women’s 
missionary circle and a young 
people’s society were also formed. 

“The situation at Kingman is 
now very hopeful,’ writes Mr. 
Hansen. “Not only is the church 
united and eager for its task, but 
the attitude of the community is 
now one of respect. When we came 
there none believed that this task 
could be done, but God did it. The 





























Bredings rented a room with a 
family for light housekeeping, 
while we rented an empty barber 
shop, sign and all. Some came in 
and wanted a shave. It was locally 
called “The Apple Box,’ and it was 
a regular box, for the rain blew in 
through the walls and windows 
and a big lake would form on the 
floor. But the Lord kept us and 
we are all well and happy.” 


The Doctor Had to Operate 
on His Wife 

When Mrs. G. W. Westcott, the 
doctor’s wife, had an attack of 
appendicitis that would not re- 
spond to external treatment, the 
doctor was faced with the painful 
task of having to operate on his 
own wife. He was the only medi- 
cal worker at our station and had 
to do the task aided only by his 
Congo native assistants. But he 
did his work well. Six days later an 
attack of malaria threatened Mrs. 
Westcott’s very life. So we sent 
an §.0S. call for a nurse to come 
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and help. She came and was a 
great help. 

And then came my turn for an 
operation. Just before Dr. West- 
cott was to go on furlough and we 
were about to start for our annual 
mission conference, I had an at- 
tack of acute appendicitis. It came 
on a Wednesday evening. By 
Thursday noon I was on the 
operating table, profoundly thank- 
ful that the doctor was still here 
and also the emergency nurse who 
assisted him. All this goes to show 
that missionaries as well as natives 
feel happier and safer with a medi- 
cal missionary at the station— 
H. D. Brown, Tondo, Belgian 


‘Congo. 


A wedding ceremony in three 
languages took place in Burma 
when a graduate nurse of the hos- 
pital at Namkham was married to 
a Christian Karen teacher. Guests 
included Burmans, Chinese, Indi- 
ans, Kachins, Shans, Karens, Lisus 
and a few British and Americans. 





THE FOREIGN MISSION CHRONICLE 


From the cradle to the grave in missionary service 


BORN 


To Rev. and Mrs. J. P. Klahsen of 
Madira, South India, a daughter, 
October 16. 

To Rev. and Mrs. H. D. Brown of 
Tondo, Belgian Congo, a son, Oc- 
tober 29. 

To Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Cook of 
North Lakhimpur, Assam, a daugh- 
ter, November 21. 


APPOINTED 


Miss Mildred Proctor, at the Novem- 
ber Meeting of the Woman’s Board 
in New York, to East China. 


ARRIVED 


Rev. and Mrs. H. E. Dudley and 
Miss Sadie Robbins from Burma, 
August 20, in San Francisco. 


Misses Winnifred and Amy Acock from 
Japan, November 16, in Los Angeles. 

Miss Minnie Argetsinger from West 
China, December 7, in New York. 

Miss Grace I. Hill from Bengal, De- 
cember 10, in San Francisco. 


SAILED 


Misses Ruth Christopherson, Anna 
Long and Julia Parrott, from Los 
Angeles, November 23, to Burma. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. S. Downs and four 
children, from New York, Decem- 
ber 14, to Assam. 


DIED 


Mrs. Edwin Bullard, retired mission- 
ary in South India, at Ongole, in 
December. 

W. H. Leslie, M. D., of Belgian Congo, 
at St. Petersburg, Florida, De- 
cember 25. 
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The Brotherhood of Han 


Q Prayer for Brotherhood 


O Father of infinite love, who hast compassion on 

all men because they are the offspring of Thy 
heart, made in Thine image, grant Thy rich blessing 
upon all Thy children in every land. Help them to 
realize Thy living presence and fill them with the 
spirit of loyalty and love to Thee. As they have 
the same Heavenly Father, and same Saviour and 
Master, and are beckoned to the same heavenly life, 
may they live together in sympathy and helpfulness. 
In warm fraternity may each seek the welfare and 
happiness of all. Make the whole world one great 
family, filled with the spirit of loving service. Bind 
all races and peoples together in cordial sympathy, 
and grant that throughout the wide world the 
brotherhood of man may be fully realized in the 


coming of Thy kingdom; through Jesus Christ our 


Lord. Amen. 


ot 
Thoughts on Race 


He who wishes to enter into fellowship with the 
nation or race with which he lives must free him- 
self from all isolating practices and beliefs. Entrance 
into such a large human relationship has to be 
“bought with a price.” It is a price worth paying. 
There is no loftier human experience than that of 
becoming one with all mankind. —E. A. Steiner. 


il 


God made of one blood all races of men. All races 
are but parts of one human race. Mankind is one 
great kindred of all men. That is what the word 
“mankind” means. The life of each race and of all 
races, that is of humanity, is not explicable on any 
mechanistic or materialistic basis. God is at work 
in human life, and organic and personal energies 
which represent freedom and spiritual purpose are 
the determining forces in unfolding human history. 
—Robert E. Speer. 


> 


The causes of racial antagonism are at bottom 
moral rather than racial. An important first step 
has been taken toward the alleviation of racial ani- 
mosities when it is seen that they have their roots 
in moral causes. The endeavor to promote under- 


A PAGE OF DEVOTIONAL READING FOR RACE RELATIONS SUNDAY 


standing and cooperation between different races 
becomes part. of the universal task of establishing 
peace on earth and good-will among men.—/. H. 
Oldham. 


i 


I count men of a score of different races as per- 
sonal friends, as truly known as friends of my own 
race.—Robert E. Speer. 


*l 


The true Christian attitude is one of grateful 
appreciation for the admirable qualities in other 
peoples and of deep respect for their capacities. No 
race can be named that does not have qualities 
which merit our respect and which we need to emu- 
late—Samuel McCrea Cavert. 


ks 


In the clash of selfish interests, unleashed hates 
and dark plans for revenge, nothing could more 
powerfully heal than to proclaim loudly the “new 
commandment” of Christ. That commandment en- 
joins love which extends to all and knows no bar- 
riers or national boundaries and excludes no race. 


—Pope Pius X1. 
i 


Miracle Man, Kagawa 


Miracle Man! Up from the slums 
The Japanese Kagawa comes, 
A witness to God’s saving grace, 
Redeemed from sin, and given place 
Among the men of might and mind, 
Prophetic leader for mankind, 
Whose life and labors, suffering, 
Reveal the Christ, and nearer bring 
The kingdom of the Common Good, 
Creative Love and Brotherhood. 
Henry Feitton Huse 


The New Testament on Race 


There is neither Greek nor Jew, Barbarian, Scyth- 
ian, bond nor free; but Christ is all and in all. 
—Colossians 3:11 

God hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth.—Acts 17:26 
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Are We Sealing the Doom 
of a Doomed Generation? 


T IS hopeless to reconcile the depressing state- 
ment of the Foreign Board‘on pages 96-97 
with the uplifting picture of 3,000 college stu- 
dents at Indianapolis breathlessly listening to 
Japan’s crusading apostle Kagawa as he tells 
them of the Orient’s need of Jesus Christ. There 
is both tragedy and disillusionment in reducing 
a Baptist staff of missionaries from 603 to 426 in 
13 years and in summoning 70 additional mis- 
sionaries home for retirement, while a great stu- 
dent convention summons 3,000 young people to 
Indianapolis to consider how they may find their 
place in a Christian world fellowship for which 
the churches in America are steadily diminishing 
their support. If this younger generation, as a 
recent writer puts it, is a doomed generation be- 
cause the world offers it no opportunity for serv- 
ice, no prospect of a career, no chance at even a 
job, then the financial crisis which the older gen- 
eration has brought into the missionary enter- 
prise must surely seal their doom. It is like adding 
insult to injury. Today paganism, secularism, 
communism, fascism, naziism, nationalism, all 
the non-Christian religions, and a host of lesser 
rivals to the Christian faith are competing on an 
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unprecedented scale for humanity’s allegiance. 
Today also American youth stands ready as in 
other years to respond with enthusiastic loyalty 
to-such a challenge. It is therefore high time that 
Northern Baptists bestir themselves, shake 
themselves out of their indifference and with 
some degree of seriousness consider the desperate 
plight of their missionary cause. It is the gravest 
crisis in more than 50 years. For too many Bap- 
tists the Forward Fund, launched at Colorado 
Springs last June, has thus far been only a name, 
a recovery effort of negligible concern. The For- 
eign Board’s peril should now stamp the Forward 
Fund as an imperative that must not be ignored. 


We Need to Practice 
the Art of Living Together 


MERICA is made up of all sorts of people 
who differ widely in spiritual backgrounds, 
religious convictions and ways of doing things. 
Because of .such differences our history as a 
nation records many incidents of disgraceful 
conflicts between one group and another. 

As Baptists we have our own beliefs of which 
we are profoundly convinced. We must always 
maintain the right and the duty of witnessing 
to them. At the same time we must try to 
understand those with whom we differ, and to 
avoid all misrepresentation of their views and 
all needless and un-Christian conflict. Moreover, 
we must always be mindful that those groups 
with whom we differ are component parts of our 
citizenship. Each has made important contribu- 
tions to the nation’s history. Each has a stake 
in the nation’s destiny. In an atmosphere of 
mutual respect and consideration we must 
therefore learn the art of living together and of 
cooperating in those social and community tasks 
of common concern and mutual interest. 

In this spirit and with this aim the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians (Protestant 
and Catholic) is again promoting the observance 
of Brotherhood Day on Saturday and Sunday, 
February 22-23. The principle of liberty of 
conscience, dear to Baptists, is today challenged 
or denied in many lands, as Dr. Rushbrooke’s 
article on pages 78-82 makes clear. Even in our 
own country reactionary forces would curtail, 
if they could, the associated principles of liberty 
of speech, of assemblage and of the press. 
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To these principles Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jew in the United States profess their allegiance. 
They are essential to the maintenance of the 
friendly and cooperative relationships that 
should exist among these divergent groups. 
Brotherhood Day thus furnishes an occasion for 
unitedly proclaiming them. | 


A Bible-Reading Decision 
That Deserves Wide Commendation 
EW YORK’S Supreme Court Justice Wil- 


liam T. Collins deserves hearty commenda- 
tion by Jews and Christians alike for his deci- 


sion upholding hymn singing and Bible reading | 


in public schools, and the occasional use of school 
buildings by religious and racial organizations. 
The Free Thinkers of America had objected to 
the practice, in effect for many years, and had 
brought the case to court. Justice Collins quoted 
from a previous Massachusetts decision: 


The Bible has long been in our common schools. 
. . . It was placed there as the book best adapted 
from which to teach children and youth the prin- 
ciples of piety and justice, a sacred regard for truth, 
love of their country, humanity and a universal 
benevolence, sobriety, moderation, and temperance. 
. . . The teacher enters into no argument and gives 
no instruction in theology from it. 


Answering directly the Free Thinkers’ charge 
that religious liberty is interfered with through 
reading the Bible in public schools, he declared: 


To read the Bible in schools for these and like pur- 
poses, or to require it to be read without sectarian 
explanations, is no interference with religious liberty. 
It is not urged that any particular sect or religion or 
biblical version is being taught or insinuated. It is not 
maintained that dogmatic religion is being foisted 
upon any pupil. No special sect or creed or tenet is 
favored. The use of the Bible in no way affects the 
belief of Free Thinkers. Authentic free thinking in- 
volves the indubitable right to believe in God as well 
as the unfettered license not to believe. 


With the trend towards atheism and irre- 
ligion, and the suppression of religious liberty 
in many lands, this decision in New York may 
become of historic importance. But its value 
will be conserved only if Christians and Jews 
encourage more generally the non-sectarian 
reading of the Bible in our public schools. 
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Will It Prove to Be 
Another Scrap of Paper? 


YEAR ago Missions raised the question as 
to whether Denominational Day should be 
observed or abandoned. (See Missions, Febru- 
ary, 1935, page 93 and May, 1935, page 258.) 
This year we ask another question but of simi- 
lar purport. Will the Report of the Committee 
on Denominational Day, a copy of which has 
been mailed to every pastor, be widely adopted, 
or will the waste basket be its journey’s end? 
Each local church in the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention will furnish the answer. 

The Committee has appropriately chosen the 
life of Roger Williams as its theme, thus relating 
Denominational Day to the nation-wide celebra- 
tion of the Roger Williams Tercentenary. There 
could be no subject more timely. The Committee 
deserves praise not only for its report, but also 
for furnishing a list of books for reading and 
reference and other material of value in the ob- 
servance of the day. This need not be limited to 
February 2. Any other Sunday better fitted into 
the local church program can be chosen. 

The principles for which Roger Williams was 
exiled have worked like leaven throughout 
the world. Today they are of major concern. Re- 
ligious freedom has become the cherished ideal 
of many others besides Baptists. Denominational 


‘Day, which again coincides with Baptist World 


Alliance Sunday, offers an admirable opportunity 
for a united emphasis on this inalienable right 
of humanity and its application today. 


Editorial « Comment 


@® According to an Associated Press despatch in The 
New York Herald-Tribune, the Texas State Legisla- 
ture moved to exclude Negroes from the Democratic 
National Convention next summer. The resolution 
which was adopted by both houses, declared that “‘it 
is the sense of the white Democrats of Texas that 
Negroes should not be recognized or seated as dele- 
gates in the 1936 national convention.” With such 
reported public endorsement of race prejudice by a 
State Government in the United States, it hardly 
behooves Americans to be over-critical of race preju- 
dice when it emerges in other lands. It is surprising 
how well Americans can see motes in the eyes of other 
people when they have a beam in their own eyes. 
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@ The Methodist Episcopal Quadrennial General 
Conference meant what it said in 1932 when it 
voted that hereafter it would meet only in cities 
where hotels would agree not to segregate any 
racial group or discriminate in any way against it. 
Four cities competed in inviting the Conference for 
its 1936 sessions. In each case the Local Committee 
had to sign a contract in support of this resolution 
and the contract had to be supported by a $25,000 
bond. The Conference will meet next May in 
Columbus, Ohio. 


@ The rising number of candidates for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood should cause concern among 
American Protestants. In discussing the number of 
applicants, Regent John Pyne of Fordham (Cath- 
olic) University said: “Today there are two ap- 
plicants for every vacancy in a Catholic Theological 
Seminary in the United States.” Judging by the rela- 
tively small graduating classes of our standard Bap- 
tist Theological Seminaries, it seems apparent that 
more men are eager to enter the Roman Catholic 
priesthood than the Protestant ministry. And it 
prompts the question as to why this is so. 


@ Northern Baptists have no missions in so-called 
Mohammedan countries, but there seems to be a 
growing obligation to bring Christianity to Moham- 
medans in America. According to The Moslem 
World, there are now in the United States approxi- 
mately 25,000 followers of Allah and his prophet 
Mohammed. The largest center is Detroit with 
10,000. Next in order are New York with 5,000, 
Cleveland with 3,000 and Pittsburgh with 2,000. 
Brooklyn has a real Mohammedan mosque, while 
New York City has a Mohammedan newspaper 
called El Bayan. It has a circulation of 2,000 copies, 
thus reaching about 40% of New York’s Moham- 
medan population. If Misstons were to approach 
that ratio of copies to Northern Baptist families, 
we would have to print more than 150,000 copies 
each month. 


@ The Church Pension Fund of the Episcopal 
Church now has total assets of $32,060,543 of which 
$1,511,628 is in cash and the balance in securities. 
A bookkeeping loss of $2,236,451, as reported Jan- 
uary 1, 1934, has been practically recovered by the 
rise in security values during the past two years. 
The well-known banker, J. P. Morgan, is treasurer of 
the Fund. Average annual allowance for Episcopal 
ministers was increased from $600 when the Fund 
was started 18 years ago to $1,000 at the present 
time. It will continue to increase until it reaches one- 
half the average salary. By contrast our own Baptist 
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Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board assets now 
total $20,475,903. They ought to be much larger be- 
cause there are at least 6,000 pastors in the Northern 
Baptist Convention as compared with about 4,000 
in the Episcopal Church. 


© How much is a prayer book worth? An excep- 
tionally well preserved copy of the rare first edition 
of the Episcopal Church “Book of Common Prayer” 
was sold for $15,100 at a recent New York auction 
sale of books. Printed in London in 1549, it is thus 
nearly 400 years old. It was the first comprehensive 
prayer book issued after the Protestant Reformation 
for general and compulsory use in public worship 
throughout England. Of course the high price paid 
for this reflects its material worth as a piece of 
printed matter. How would one measure its spiritual 
value as a book of devotional literature? 


ce] 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 29 





re 


More ALCOHOL IN THE STADIUM 


URTHER evidence of the prevalence of drinking 

at last fall’s football games is furnished in a letter 
by Dr. C. F. Reisner of New York in The New York 
Times, from which the following paragraphs are 
taken: 


We were promised the abolition of hip liquor flasks if 
prohibition was repealed. But today people bring quart 
bottles of whisky. The women match the men and then act 
like fools. 

The Notre Dame-Army game was greatly spoiled for me 
by sots all around me pulling out one whisky bottle after 
another. At another game I saw an 18-year-old girl drink 
frequently from a big bottle of raw whisky; she had no male 
escort. The same day I saw a 17-year-old boy accompanied 
by his mother tipsily finish a quart bottle of gin. All classes 
and ages of men and women do it. Then these folk with 
alcohol-paralyzed brains drive their autos out of the 
massed crowd. 

The State Universities of Minnesota and Wisconsin have 
adopted a rule that any one drinking at the games will be 
expelled. Would it be unfair to decent people whose games 
are spoiled by the increasing number of boozers if all the 
stadiums would do likewise? 


Can it be that our universities are beginning to 
regard drinking as an evil? The most ardent wets as 
well as the allegedly honest and sincere advocates of 
repeal never expected anything like what happened 
at last season’s football games. 

Here is both delusion and disillusionment. 
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OUR Foreign Mission Board makes this ex- 

traordinary statement to you about the 
gravest crisis in your foreign work for more than 
half a century. 

In 1923 we had 603 missionaries. Today, 13 
years later, we have only 426, and we face the 
seemingly inevitable necessity of cutting off 70 
more missionaries and a substantial part of the 
work in the next three years. How to do it after 
the successive cuts of the last 13 years we frankly 
do not know, but we must begin the process now. 

How comes it, some are saying, that we sud- 
denly have arrived at such a drastic reduction 
of our missionary force? 

The answer is that we have not suddenly come 
to it. We have not been crying “Wolf,” “Wolf,” 
when there was no wolf, and so dulling the edge 
of the feeling of missionary urgency. Ever since 
1922-1923 we have been warning the denomina- 
tion. Every year but one in accord with our warn- 
ing the wolf has come and taken away some of 
our sheep. 

This has happened because of the nearly 
steady decline of the donations from living givers 
from $1,345,597 in 1920-1921, the peak of the 
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fearing that he will never return 


The native worker must look 


elsewhere for employment 









What Are You (t 


A STATEMENT TO NORTHES E 
AGERS OF THE AMERICAN#OR 


New World Movement, to $438,936 in 1934- 
1935, the last fiscal year. 

The extreme crisis which now meets us is due to 
the fact that in the hope that things would mend, 
we have in the last five years used all our un- 
designated reserves which we could legitimately 
employ to keep the missionaries on our rolls and 
the work .in full force. Now there are no more 
such reserves left. 

Of course, we shall never impair reserves which 
cover our obligation to our annuitants. 

In the last two years our expenditures have 
exceeded our receipts. This cannot go on, for with 
reserves gone we must borrow from the banks to 
carry on the work and we cannot continue to 
borrow with deficits mounting. 

We have tried and shall still try to increase our 
income. Today we are compelled to decrease fur- 
ther our outgo. We can delay it no longer. We 
have delayed it too long already. Our considered 
plans call for both increase of income and de- 
crease of outgo, with a budget lessened by $250,- 
000 and balanced in three years. But this involves 
the cutting off of 70 missionaries and a substan- 
tial part of the work. 





It is a new church, but will 
it now become a garage? 
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u @to Do About It? 


ORTHHS BY THE BOARD OF MAN. 
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How can we make such large additional cuts? 
We frankly do not know. 

It is a Gethsemane for the staff and the re- 
sponsible members of the Board and the devoted 
missionary-minded among our constituency. 
And much more real and acute will be the suffer- 
ing of the missionaries, who have devoted their 
lives to this work, and have labored with great 
self-sacrifice and success. 

What will it mean in the loss of well-trained 
national leaders forced to seek other employ- 
ment, and disintegration of native coriventions 
and agencies already taking responsibility but 
not yet ready to walk alone? 

What will it mean in the secularization of in- 
stitutions now warmly Christian and evangelistic 
in character, left stranded for lack of personnel 
and funds? 

What will it mean in the wastage of the fruit 
and sacrifice of years while the jungle grows back 
over fields now fertile? 

Your first thought is: “What can J do to stay 
in some measure this terrible process?” 

There is but one answer. The work goes for- 
ward through the lives of our missionaries and 
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Reluctant missionary steps start 
for home without hope of return 












It is unthinkable—but the un- 
thinkable may take place? 


their national colleagues. The gifts of God’s peo- 
ple release these lives for service. The. work will 
continue and advance in proportion as gifts 
increase. 

In planning the FORWARD FUND, the 
Northern Baptist Convention calls for an in- 
crease of $500,000 this year and next to bring 
about a FORWARD movement not only abroad 
but at home, for tragic situations confront every 
one of our Baptist missionary and benevolent 
organizations. 

God is faithful and has helped us in many a 
time of distress. Our missionaries are faithful in 
sacrifice and labor. It remains for us who sent 
them out to prove faithful to God and them in 
enabling them through our increased giving to 
GO FORWARD. 

On behalf of the Board of Managers, 

Auton L. Miuurr, Chairman 
Dana M. Atsauau, Recording Secretary 


Note.—A copy of the above statement has 
been mailed to every pastor. It is hoped that every 
church will give it serious consideration in con- 
nection with its effort to promote the FOR- 
WARD FUND.—Eb. 
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It was the home of a mission- 
ary. Now the jungle reclaims it 
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Is This a Doomed Generation? 


Nearly 3,000 students at the Student Volunteer Movement 
Convention in Indianapolis, Indiana, December 31, 1935- 
January 1, 1936, face the realism of their world and try 
to find their place in the world mission of Jesus Christ 


The Student Volunteer Convention in session at Indianapolis 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


HE floor of the hotel lobby in 

Indianapolis was piled high 
with baggage. Outside the door, 
taxicabs and buses were unload- 
ing college students from all sec- 
tions of the United States. In 
front of the clerk’s counter a long 
line of people awaited their turn 
to register. All over the lobby 
groups stood and chatted pleas- 
antly or greeted newcomers. Com- 
mercial travelers monopolizing 
the lobby chairs looked on in 
amazement. These people seemed 
different from the usual run of 
hotel guests. 

Slowly the line crept along un- 
til my turn came for registering. 
In vain the clerk checked over his 
list. My name was not recorded! There was no place 
for me to sleep. So I hunted up the manager and ex- 
plained my predicament. After long search the mana- 
ger discovered somebody’s cancellation. 

Little did I imagine what kind of a night awaited 
me. Much of my floor had been set aside for guests 


The Civil War 
Monument in 
Indianapolis 


to a banquet for some state organization, scheduled 
for that evening. They were coming from all parts of 
Indiana. Most of them were to spend the night in the 
hotel. The banquet was still in progress when I re- 
tired shortly before midnight. Finally it adjourned 
and the guests began to retire to their rooms. For 
the next four hours sleep was impossible. Every ten 
minutes the elevator unloaded a group of guests on 
my floor. Under the influence of liquor they made 
the night hideous with their boisterous laughter and 
loud chatter, utterly oblivious and inconsiderate of 
people who like myself were trying to sleep. It was 
a night unforgettable in my travel experiences. About 
4:45 a.. the last elevator load of banquet guests 


retired to their rooms and the corridor quieted down. 


One must charge up such an experience against 
the repeal of prohibition. 

This is a strange introduction to the story of a 
Student Volunteer Convention. And because ‘it is 
strange is precisely the reason why I introduce it. 
For there is a vivid contrast here. On other floors of 
the hotel hundreds of student delegates to the Con- 
vention had retired early. By 11 0’clock all were in 
bed. On their floors quiet was the order of the night. 
They represented what a recent writer named as the 
“doomed generation,” a generation that apparently 
has no chance of achieving a career or entering into 
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the world’s economic life or social order because of the 
mess that it is in. Here under the same hotel roof were 
two generations. One had come to Indianapolis to 
“eat, drink and be merry.” The other had come hop- 
ing to receive here some encouragement to its ideal- 
ism, to obtain some assurance that its ambition to 
enter missionary service would be realized, and to 
learn how each might find his or her place in the 
world mission of Jesus Christ. 

In outlook on life, point of view, commitment to 
Christian service, the two generations were infinite 
distances apart. 













THE REALISM OF TopAyY’s WoRLD 





These young people were not afraid to face the 
realism of today’s world. “Our world is a world of 
anarchy,” said Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr in his pessi- 
mistic opening address. God’s world is a cosmos; 
we have made ours a chaos. There is economic, 
moral, political, international anarchy. Another 
world war is imminent. Our present social system 
cannot survive. Its political revolutions, currency 
wars, tariff barriers, international trade competition, 
all are piling up for an inevitable day of judgment. 
He painted a dismal picture of future economic con- 
ditions. Even if the prosperity of 1929 were to re- 
turn, because of labor-saving machinery installed in 
the past five years there would remain 9,000,000 un- 
employed instead of the nearly 3,000,000 at the peak 
of the past cycle of prosperity. All these conditions 
are due to political, economic and religious causes. 
The first two are specific causes, the religious cause is 
general and primary. It is human sin. And the rem- 
edy is to stand in the presence of the Cross, to feel 
the judgment of God in human history and to ex- 
perience the mercy of God revealed in the Cross. 

To inject an optimistic note into such a picture 
was not easy. But Dr. John Mackay of Peru, South 
America, did it well. His topic was “Our Christ.” 
Using as his point of departure John’s question, “Art 
thou he that cometh, or do we look for another?” 
he said that this is the supreme question of our gen- 
eration. Are we righi in still believing that Christ 
is the hope of our world, or must we look for another 
hope, find a new religion, seek a new Saviour? The 
question is prompted by the increasing prevalence 
of doubt about the reality of God and by the wide 
assaults on Christianity by nationalism and commu- 
nism and other systems that challenge Christian 
morality and the Christian way of life. To these ques- 
tions Jesus is the only hope, the world’s only Sav- 
iour. He supplies the two yearnings of the human 
soul, to be delivered from fear and to achieve com- 
munity and mutuality. 
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THe Maaic SPELL OF KAGAWA 


Attracted by the powerful humanitarian person- 
ality of Japan’s famed evangelist, Kagawa, the largest 
crowd of the week gathered in the big tabernacle 
on Monday evening. More than 5,000 persons were 
present. Throughout the day he was besieged by 
students seeking interviews. An endless line of youth 
marched past him at the close of the session in order 
to shake his hand. In a simple but eloquent message 
he told the story of Christianity’s progress in Japan 
and its coming into his own life through a missionary. 
Unafraid of Kagawa’s contagious disease, the mission- 
ary slept four nights with him in his humble home 
in the slums and thus demonstrated the reality 
of the love of Christ. As if under some magic spell, 
that great throng sat and listened as he unfolded 
his impressive story. He pictured great areas of need 
where Christianity had not yet touched Japanese 
life. He described the 30,000,000 Japanese living in 
9,600 rural villages, in all of which are only 170 
preaching places. He told of 1,000,000 Japanese fish- 
ermen who sail into the open sea every day and for 
whom there is no Christian work of any kind. And 
yet Christianity began among fishermen on the Sea 
of Galilee. With sadness of heart he spoke of the 
15,000 suicides annually in Japan who by their deaths 
revealed a sense of life futility and the crying need 
of a saving gospel. Briefly he touched also on the 
labor situation and the cooperative movement in 
which he is so deeply interested and by which he 
hopes to put Christianity into industry. While there 
is still much prejudice against Christianity in Japan, 
this is slowly vanishing and Christian progress is far 
beyond what may be assumed from church statistics. 
More than 90% of the Japanese people distrust mili- 
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tarism, and Christianity is deep in their hearts al- 
though its numerical followers are few. Christianity, 
he concluded, had brought five things to Japan: (1) 
moral purity; (2) the idea of peace; (3) social service; 
(4) respect for labor; and (5) personal piety and 
devotion to God. And Kagawa in his own selfless, 
devoted, sacrificial life exemplies them all. 


MAKING THEOLOGY INTERESTING 


The Convention also brought to Indianapolis the 
Archbishop of York, a noted British church leader. 
He is outranked in the Church of England by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury only in that at English 
coronation services the Canterbury ecclesiastic 
crowns the King, while the York ecclesiastic crowns 
the Queen. Massive in physique, blessed with a 
richly resonant voice, a friendly face, and a quick 
mentality, he not only made a deep impression on 
his big student audience but succeeded to an unusual 
degree in making theology interesting. 

His first address had as topic, “The Reality of 
God.” There could be no subject more necessary 
and timely in these days of waning faith in God. 
Starting with the general thesis that religious faith 
begins where intellectual argument ends, and that 
the ultimate questions in philosophy are the primary 
assurances in religion, the Archbishop gave a remark- 
ably lucid and thoughtful discourse that held the 
attention of the students through to the end. 

His three other addresses dealt with “The Revela- 
tion of God in Jesus Christ,”’ ““The Cross of Christ and 
the Need of the World,” and ““The Divine Constraint 
of Christian Missions.” It was fascinating to watch 
that great throng of young American life listen at- 
tentively and write copiously in notebooks. The 
Archbishop is a master in making theology intelligi- 
ble. Nor was there any mistaking his own position 
on some of the historic doctrines of the church, as, 
for example, when he said, ““The only Jesus for whom 
there is any historical evidence is a supernatural and 
miraculous figure.” In his address on the Cross, 
the Archbishop showed how the same three sins, 
nationalism, ecclesiastical pride and prejudice, and 
worldly interest which brought Jesus to Calvary are 
operative in the world today. Outwardly the Cross 
was the most complete defeat in history. Inwardly 
it was the supreme victory. It manifested the love of 
God, the righteousness of God, and the victory of 
Christ forever repeating itself in the hearts of men. 


RIVALS TO THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


These theological addresses helped to a clearer 
understanding of current rivals to the Christian 
faith ably presented by two speakers. Dr. Baez 
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Camargo, introduced as “a representative of the 
new Mexico that is to be,” outlined five rivals in 
Latin-America, viz.: (1) the superstitious, compro- 
mising type of religion known as Roman Catholicism, 
which he described as “the spiritual counterpart of 
Spanish colonial domination”; (2) the rise of free 
thinking which is indifferent to religion; (3) the inroad 
of theosophy and other Oriental philosophy; (4) the 
advance of science and the scientific outlook on life 
which disregards or repudiates religion; and (5) the 
spread of atheistic communism which is becoming 
a missionary movement making its greatest appeal 
to students and young workers. Dr. Camargo’s analy- 
sis of communism was especially illuminating. It has 
a message, a creed, a conviction, and an authority. 
It sounds the note of social justice which always ap- 
peals to the inner nature of man. It has a missionary 
zeal that leads men to give their lives for its advance. 
There was‘ a time, said he in closing, when only 
Christianity had these characteristics. 

Brilliant and profound was the address by Dr. T. 
Z. Koo of China, in whom, said the chairman, ‘“‘the 
charm of an Eastern gentleman is wedded to a bril- 
liant mind illumined by the mind of Christ.”’ In fault- 
less English and superb diction that made listening 
to him a delight and an inspiration, Dr. Koo por- 
trayed backgrounds in China. There were five such 
backgrounds which might be either rivals to Chris- 
tianity or preparations for its coming, viz.: (1) the 
Chinese idea of God, for the Chinese quest for God 
was similar to the ancient Hebrew quest for Jehovah; 
(2) the rise of nationalism; (3) the development of 
science; (4) the emergence of a social passion; and (5) 
China’s competitive ethical systems of Buddhism and 
Confucianism. When wisely presented to the Chinese, 
Christianity may utilize these backgrounds in build- 
ing its own message and way of life more firmly in 
China. When unwisely presented, Christianity will 
find these as rivals in appealing to Chinese youth. 

All who were present on Sunday evening will long 
remember the meaning of the word “‘community” 
as it was analyzed for them by Dr. E. McNeill Po- 
teat, Jr., in a remarkable address, “Toward a Chris- 
tian World Community.” This topic, he said, was 
made up of words both grand and brief that carried 
with them the whole dimensional range of human ex- 
perience, height, length, and breadth. Moreover, they 
were words whose meaning we have abused and de- 
graded. We have regarded “community” merely as 
a synonym for location, a traffic zone, some suburban 
area. And then by one of the most ingenious word 
studies ever heard from a platform, he traced the 
philological history of “community” from its original 
root mu as it came from Central Asia and was added 
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to the Latin word com, meaning to bind together. 
Then came the Latin word, communio, meaning to 
strengthen. Then emerged communitas, meaning 
fellowship and its connotation, for the benefit of all, 
with its English result in community. Thus “‘commu- 
nity” really means a binding together and a strength- 
ening fellowship for the benefit of all. And then with 
a dramatic introduction of the word “communism” 
as the final derivative of the original root, he showed 
that Christianity must make the world a Christian 
community. If it does not, communism will make 
it a communistic community with all that that 
implies. 

Throughout the five days numerous other speakers 
from various mission lands brought messages. They 
included Dr. Frank Lauerbach of the Philippine 
Islands, Dr. Ray Phillips of South Africa, Mrs. Induk 
Pak of Korea, and others. All combined to give the 
students a picture of world missions and to stress the 
duty of the Christian church in this time of suffering 
and confusion. 


THomAS Moopy’s Recorp SPEECH 


Sunday afternoon was assigned to denominational 
meetings. More than 300 Baptist students from both 
Northern and Southern Baptist Convention terri- 
tory gathered at the First Baptist Church. The two 
groups met separately for conference and then to- 
gether around the supper table. To feed this crowd, 
the spacious dining facilities of the great church were 
taxed to capacity. Brief speeches were made by Dr. 
Joseph C. Robbins and Dr. Frank W. Padelford, 
missionaries Pauline Meader of Burma, Catherine L. 
Madie, M.D., of Belgian Congo, and Mrs. Spencer 
Kennard of Japan, as well as missionaries of the 
Southern Convention. Time was limited so that little 
attention could be given to specific opportunities on 
the various fields, but the meeting brought a sense of 
denominational solidarity and fellowship which other- 
wise would have been impossible in the huge throng 
of students of all denominations. 

To Thomas Moody, veteran of 44 years in Africa, 
goes the honor of making the briefest speech. In the 
crowded program Dr. J. C. Robbins had assigned him 
two minutes. Everybody knows that Thomas Moody 
can say a great deal in a little time. He lived up to 
his reputation. His speech covered all of Congo and 
much of Africa around it, yet it required exactly one 
minute and 44 seconds for delivery. He was given 
a fine round of applause. 

The Congo veteran today looks like a venerable 
patriarch. He has let his white hair grow long as well 
as his beard. In appearance he was easily one of the 
most impressive figures at the Convention. 
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Wortp Issues AND STUDENT INTERESTS 


Afternoons were set apart for group conferences. 
At Indianapolis the program listed them by the dig- 
nified name of “Seminars.” There were 28 of them. 
I list only a few to suggest their scope: 

Tue CuristiAN Fatrn anD Human NEEps 

Tue Cuurcu AND THE WorLD CoMMUNITY 

Tue CuristiaN FELLOWsHIP AND INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
Tue CuristT1AN FELLOWSHIP AND Po.iticaL TRENDS 
Tue CuristiAN FELLOWsHIP AND Race ProsBiems 

Tue CuristTIAN FELLOwsHIP AND WorLD PEACE 

Tue CuristIAN FELLOWsHIP IN THE WorLD TomorRROW 
Erutcat Aspects or WorLp-Wink CurisTIAN ADVENTURE 
MoveEMENTs IN CONTEMPORARY EVANGELISM 

THE PRESENT AND FuTURE OF ForeIGn: MIssi1ons 

Tue Cuurcn’s Home Mission Task 

Tue Mepicat APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN MIssIONs 
Unoccupiep Missionary AREAS 

TueE Prospective MIssIoONARY AND Hits Mgssacre 
Reuicious Lisrerty AND THE MopERN STATE 

Sprrituat Resources ror Topay’s NEEDs 

Tue UNIQUENESS OF JESUS CHRIST 

The Seminar leaders were carefully chosen men, in 
years not too far removed from the student gen- 
eration, thoroughly prepared in their subjects, adroit 
in guiding discussion, expert in answering questions 
and skillful in maintaining interest. 

The Seminar on “Religious Liberty and the Mod- 
ern State’’ was especially lively. Here the discussion 
quickly veered away from suppression of religious 
freedom in Germany, Italy, Russia, to recent tenden- 
cies in the United States which indicate that spiritual 
liberty and academic freedom are here also in danger. 


THE BACKWARD AND THE ForRWARD LOOK 


Whether by coincidence or intention, the last night 
of the year, December 31st, was fittingly a 50th anni- 
versary celebration of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. Two men instrumental in its founding at 
Northfield in 1886 and who personally had been 
present at each of the 12 quadrennial conventions in 
the intervening 50 years were on the program. Their 
names are household words in the world of missions— 
Robert E. Speer and John R. Mott. Both have passed 
the 70-year milestone. Dr. Speer in his address looked 
backward on “The Achievements of Yesterday.” To 
Dr. Mott was assigned the forward look in an address 
on “The Tasks of Tomorrow.” For a student mis- 
sionary convention on the closing night of a year 
there could be no topics of more timely interest. 

Dr. Speer traced the beginnings of the Student 
Volunteer Movement as well as the entire missionary 
enterprise during the past 50 years, emphasizing its 
spirit of unity which has been unequalled by any 
other endeavor, in spite of all the talk of sectarianism. 
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Moreover, these 50 years have witnessed great sys- 
tems of thought begin to disintegrate under the in- 
fluence of Christianity. In closing he challenged 
youth to leadership to take the place of those whose 
service soon must end. Dr. Mott’s address had many 
points of emphasis. He stressed the opportunities of 
tomorrow, the urgency of present problems like 
nationalism, race conflict, danger of war, and the 
dangers of present evils in Occidental life. He urged 
the necessity of Christianizing the impact of nations 
through multiplied Christian contacts and he ap- 
pealed for a larger evangelism, occupancy of new 
areas, standing by the younger churches, and the 
capturing of this student generation for Christ. 
Thus the 12th convention came to a close. Having 
come from 44 states in the United States, from all the 
provinces of Canada and from many lands beyond 
the seas, 3,000 student delegates returned to their 
college campuses aware that for five days they had 
faced realistically the world’s suffering and confusion. 
They had recognized in themselves many of the same 
factors and tendencies that have made the world what 
it is today. They had appraised the new forces of na- 
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tionalism, fascism, communism, which are winning 
the allegiance of youth. Many of them for the first 
time perceived more keenly the eternal purpose of 
God as disclosed in Christ and His need of the service 
and enthusiasm of their generation. In a new way 
they had sensed the significance of Christian mis- 
sions for today’s world as a fellowship that trans- 
cends all barriers of race and color. And many had 
come to a closer discovery as to how they might find 
their place in it. 


Is Tuts A DooMED GENERATION? 


If this retrospective summary of the Indianapolis 
convention is correct, then it depends on us whether 
this is a doomed generation. With any reviving loy- 
alty and increasing support by the Christian churches 
in these United States, this generation of youth will 
respond to the challenge of this age. It will do its 
part bringing the vitalizing Christian faith to the 
needs of humanity. 

Instead of being a doomed generation itself, it may 
help save a world and a civilization that without 
Christ surely is doomed. 





The World Fellowship of Baptists 


An ANNOUNCEMENT ABout Baptist WorLD ALLIANCE SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1936 





Alliance Sunday affords a stra- 



















Note.—The following statement, is- 
sued by the London office of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance, has been slightly 
condensed because of space limitations. 
—Ep. 













HE first Sunday in February 

of each year is known as Bap- 
tist World Alliance Sunday. 
(Norre.—It is also observed among 
Northern Baptists in the United 
Statesas Denominational Day. See 
editorial on page 94.—Epb.) It is an 
inspiring occasion when our people 
of all races, all nations, and all 
lands blend their praises to our 
common Lord for His manifold 
blessings upon our labors. 

It is an occasion when Baptists 
everywhere exalt Jesus Christ as 
the Redeemer of the entire race. It 
affords an opportunity for our 
brethren in every church to lift 





















their voices in prayer, in praise, 
and in thanksgiving to God for 
their world-brotherhood. This 
brotherhood is born of a common 
faith, cemented by Christian love, 
nourished by fraternal affection, 
motivated by a Christlike compas- 
sion for a world which in wistful 
need awaits the spiritual illumina- 
tion that comes only through a 
knowledge of the true Light. 

Alliance Sunday is a fitting oc- 
casion for emphasizing in every 
land our distinctive Baptist mes- 
sage. That message is one of reli- 
gious liberty, of soul-freedom, of 
personal growth in grace through 
spiritual conquest. It proclaims so- 
cial justice, interracial fellowship, 
and international goodwill through 
Christ our Lord. The Baptist mes- 
sage is thus one of brotherly love 
throughout the world. 








tegic opportunity to interpret to 
youth the peculiar place and op- 
portunity of Baptists in the task 
of world-conquest for Christ and 
His Kingdom. The elder and pass- 
ing generation must see the only 
hope for its own immortality in the 
rising generation. Throughout the 
world the value of youth is in- 
creasingly recognized. The su- 
preme need is to commit our herit- 
age and future to the hands of the 
young. In confidence and love our 
sacred tradition, deepest experi- 
ences, and dynamic convictions 
must be transmitted to be used by 
following generations as material 
for building the Kingdom of God. 


George W. Truett, President. 
J.H. Rushbrooke, Secretary. 
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William Carey—Great- 
Grandson and Namesake 
—1861-1935 


NE hundred years ago 

England was stirred by 
the news from India, “Wil- 
liam Carey is dead!” Last summer many hearts in 
India were stirred in turn by the news from England, 
“William Carey is dead!” Very likely many in this 
country are not aware that India has had in our day 





































a namesake of the great pioneer missionary, an hon- 
orary bearer of the venerated name. This William 
Carey spent more than half a century in India, where 
for many years he was Secretary of Christian En- 
deavor for India. Dr. F. E. Clark and he were warm 
friends, and in that connection it was my pleasure 
to meet him. A lover of music, he aided in the effort 
to introduce better hymns and music into the church 
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Serampore College in India, founded by William Carey. 
Left: William Carey’s great-grandson and namesake 


and young people’s services. For his grandsire and 
himself he is worthy to be known for his missionary 
work, and I am glad to let one of our missionaries, 
Rev. L. C. Kitchen, who knew him personally on the 
field, use this page for his story. He writes: 


We met him first in Bhimpore in 1921—our first year in 
India. He was the special speaker at the annual convention 
of our Indian churches, held that year in our station. We 
were just beginning to get a grasp of Bengali and were 
mightily impressed as we listened night after night to the 
smooth, easy flow of beautiful Bengali as he preached every 
evening throughout that convention week, and we won- 
dered if ever that rich language would flow like that 
through our lips. His was so winsome a personality that 
everyone loved him and was glad to count him a friend. 

It was more than ten years until we had another chance 
to renew that fellowship, but he recalled at once the 
“probationer” studying the language in Bhimpore. We 
had been loaned by our Mission in 1932 to serve as Prin- 
cipal of the Darjeeling Language School for Missionaries, 
and he came as acting pastor of the Union Church in 
Darjeeling for a few months. About half of the missionary 
students that year were Baptists too, so he adopted the 
School as part of his parish. We saw him often, when 
someone was ill, or occasionally for lunch and a chat with 
any who were free, or of an evening for a visiting lecturer’s 
address or a musical program. And he was always welcome, 
for his genial good nature brightened any company. He 
had then recently been to England, and at 70 years of age 
had undergone a severe operation for sinus trouble that 
left a hollow scar in his forehead. With characteristic 
humor he described it as leaving him “not all there.” 

We saw him last at the Carey Commemoration at 
Serampore College Commencement last December. He 
had a part in that service commemorating the death of 
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his illustrious great-grandsire one hundred years ago and 
we snapped his picture on the lawn at Serampore and 
caught the same characteristically happy smile. He was 
built on the same model—or as he might say, on the same 
last—as the William Carey. But though small of stature 
_he was great of soul. An eager, energetic, ever youthful, 
Christian Endeavorer, he had just completed half a cen- 
tury of service for India in January and returned but 
recently to England to retire from the field of active serv- 
ice. He died, I think, as he might have chosen, for the call 
came to him suddenly—a heart seizure and he was gone. 
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To those of us in this generation who were privileged to 
call him friend, it seemed that we could feel something of 
the benediction of a personal acquaintance with the 
founder of modern missions through this distinguished 
bearer of a distinguished name.” 


A Happy New Year! 

With warm acknowledgment of the many seasonal 
greetings from Misstons’ readers and friends, this is 
my wish, with much of service, joy and hope en- 
folded in that “happy.” 


Students at the Barranquitas Academy in Puerto Rico 


They Come from Mountain Towns 


and Lonely Country Trails 


How the Barranquitas Academy is giving the 
youth of Puerto Rico a Christian education 


By FLORENCE J. LATTER 


NTO the mountains far up in the interior of 
Puerto Rico, there came a man with a great 
vision of the need of a Christian high school. 
Securing the interest of a small group of parents, 
Rev. Stephen S. Huse in 1926 together with the 
Puerto Rican pastor began the first year of high 
school. Pupils sat on rough benches and a few had 
boxes for desks. Each year an additional year’s 
work was added. In 1930 eight pupils completed 
the full four years’ course and were graduated. 
From this small beginning has grown Barran- 
quitas Academy, which today is an outstanding 
educational success and a Christian force in the 
lives of the young people of that island. 


This year Barranquitas Academy has an enrol- 
ment of 64 students, boys and girls who have 
come from little towns hidden among the moun- 
tains, and from little cabins along lonely country 
trails. About one-fourth of them brought from 
$1.00 to $10.00 to pay on their $15.00 annual 
enrolment fee. Others came hoping to be per- 
mitted to pay a small amount each month. Still 
others whose parents could give them no money, 
came timidly requesting to be given the privilege 
of working on the school farm or helping clean 
the school. 

The new principal, Mr. Angel, who has himself 
tasted poverty and understands the thirst for 
knowledge which most of them possess, has wel- 
comed all of them gladly. No one, no matter how 
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poor was turned away. One extremely poor boy, 
whom he thought might not be very industrious, 
when asked if he would work an hour every day 
replied, “I will gladly do anything you ask me 
to do. I want to study and I have no money.” 
Two little undernourished freshmen boys who 
have no classes until nine o'clock, walk three 
miles over rough country trails, and work one 
hour with their hoes or machetes before class. 

This school was built by the Home Mission 
Society in order that the young people of Puerto 
Rico might be led to the Lowly Man of Galilee. 
Chapel services are held twice a week and Bible 
classes are taught on the remaining three days. 
I have organized a girls’ prayer group. As I look 
into the faces of these young girls, the majority of 
them from non-Christian homes, I realize what 
a responsibility is mine in leading them into 
Christian discipleship. 

To meet our desire to help girls from far away 
towns, the Puerto Rico Baptist Mission recently 
built a girls’ dormitory. It is my privilege to have 
charge of it. What an opportunity I find as I live 
with these girls. Some are Christians and I marvel 
as I watch their development in the Christian 
life. What a blessing a boys’ dormitory would be 
also if we could only find the funds to build it. 

In our school we are happy to be able to help 
many students prepare for greater service in the 
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world, but we feel that to become a follower of 
Christ is far more important. Several of our 
graduates are now teachers and nurses, and one 
is a missionary. 

There was a girl named Carmen. She was so 
poor that she often came to school without break- 
fast. She had to work her way through school. She 
had practically no books. So she had to come very 
early each morning in order to study with others. 
She is now in the Presbyterian Hospital training 
to be a nurse. 

There was another girl named Mercedes Me- 
lendez, one of the first graduates of the Academy. 
She is now a missionary in one of our largest 
churches in Puerto Rico. “The Baptist Academy 
helped me to find my place in life,” she wrote re- 
cently. “It taught me to love more, to serve bet- 
ter, and to feel a greater responsibility to help 
others come to know the Giver of Life. It was 
during my four years in the Academy that Christ 
really came to be the center of my interest.” 

Each year we have a struggle to cover our ex- 
penses, but we do not fear, for until now the Lord 
has sustained His work. Will you unite your pray- 
ers that this school may indeed be like a light set 
upon a hill that sheds its shining gleams over the 
whole island? 

Will you also continue your help that this work 
may go forward? 











+ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION + 


William H. Leslie 
The death of Rev. William H. Les- 


lie, M.D., a medical missionary in 
Belgian Congo for nearly 40 years, 
occurred on Christmas Day, 1935, 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Dr. Leslie was born in London, 
Ontario, January 12, 1868. He received 
his M.D. degree from Lake Forest 
University, IIl., in 1893 and sailed for 
Africa that same year. He served in 
the great Banza Manteke area until 
1905 when he transferred to the Portu- 
guese Congo. In 1913 Dr. and Mrs. 
Leslie returned to Belgian Congo, to 
open up the Vanga station, in cannibal 
territory, amid dangers seen and un- 
seen. Their first home there was built 
of mud and grass. They opened medical 





work in many sections, started over 
275 village schools, and continued at 
Vanga until retirement in 1932. In 
1924 Dr. Leslie was decorated by the 
Belgian Government for his medical 
work, with the Chevalier de l’Ordre 
Royal du Lion. Four years later Mrs. 
Leslie was honored in the same way, 
a singular distinction for a missionary 
wife. Dr. Leslie is survived by his wife 
and their six children. The funeral 
was held in Milton, Pa. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Atkins, Congo missionaries on 
furlough, represented the Foreign 
Mission Society. 


Mrs. W. H. Farmer 


On December 22 we learned with 
deep regret of the sudden passing of 





Mrs. W. H. Farmer, of Montclair, 
N. J., who for many years served the 
cause of Christian missions in a re- 
markable way. As a teacher of the 
mission study class, she rendered out- 
standing service both among Baptist 
and interdenominational groups. A 
woman of fine education, she presented 
her subject intelligently, forcefully, 
and convincingly. On several occasions 
she was chosen to conduct the Conven- 
tion mission study conferences before 
large groups of Baptist women. She 
served the Department of Missionary 
Education as its New Jersey voluntary 
secretary and then as District Secre- 
tary, which offices she filled with dis- 
tinction. We held her in high regard, 
and we greatly lament her untimely 


death. — W, A, Hill. 
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THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Book Publishers’ Announcements 


The Younger Churchmen 
Look at the Church, edited by 
Ratru H. Reap, is a symposium 
in which 19 younger clergymen in 
the United States discuss the 
Christian Church, its social mes- 
sage, its reflection of the mind of 
Christ, its relation to radical 
movements, its growing pacifism, 
and the rise of nationalism as its 


great competitor in enlisting the 
loyalty of mankind. Numerous 
other topics dealing with the gen- 
eral question of social justice in 
our time are included. The chap- 
ters are invigorating, thought-pro- 
voking, realistic, and challenging. 
Here is constructive self-criticism. 
One does not need to ask of the 
enemies of the church what is 





MEDITATIONS 
ON THE CROSS 


PRICE 
$1.50 


18 Chapters. 222 pages. All royalties 
from the sale of this book are devoted 
to Kagawa’s work in Japan. 


‘By 


KAGAWA 


Kagawa is now on a six months’ 
lecture tour throughout the 
United States and Canada 


HE world’s truest 

Christian con- 
fronts the greatest fact 
in human history. 
This is Kagawa’s lat- 
est book and his 
best. 


Read these revealing chapter 
headings: — A partial list that 
indicates the spiritual depths 
and practical appeal of this 
great book. 


The Secret of the Cross 
The Cross in the Fourth Gospel 


The Cross and the Blood of 
Christ 


The Cross and Social Life 
The Cross and Religious Life 
The Cross and Daily Life 


The Cross and Social Move- 
ments 


Order today at your bookseller or direétly from 


WILLETT, CLARK & COMPANY 


Chicago 


LA 


New York, 


wrong with organized Christian- 
ity. These 19 preachers are telling 
us. If self-criticism is evidence of 
vitality, this book makes clear 
that the Church is aware of her 
mission in these changing times. 

The general thesis of the book 
is perhaps summarized in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 


The Church is the only institution 
in the world which stands for the reve- 
lation of God in Christ and mediates 
that truth and its implication to the 
individual at every stage in his life, 
day after day and year after year, at 
times of crisis and in life’s routine. If 
it were not for that quiet and steady 
work of the Church, where would the 
average individual come in contact 
with Christian truth or where would 
he come in contact with any coherent 
interpretation of life? 


Pastors who may feel a sense of 
futility in preaching, should by 
all means read the two chapters on 
“What is the Matter with our 
Preaching?” and “Does the World 
Still Need the Preacher?” This 
book is primarily for preachers, 
but laymen will find its stimu- 
lating discussions of value. (Mac- 
millan; 318 pages; $2.50.) 


The Yearbook, by Wit11AM 
Lyon PHELPS, consists of 365 short 
essays, one for each day in the 
year, by the distinguished Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of English Litera- 
ture at Yale. All have appeared 
in his syndicated newspaper col- 
umn and are now presented in 
book form for reading and refer- 
ence. Nobody knows how many 
books Prof. Phelps reads in the 
course of a year. He probably does 
not know himself. The results of 
his reading, however, are seen in 
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this collection of comments, ex- 
tracts, references, on many and 
varied literary topics as well as on 
matters of general interest. Occa- 
sionally the Professor includes a 
comment that will challenge local 
community pride. Thus he writes: 


When I travel I leave the train 
whenever it makes a stop of five min- 
utes and buy the local newspaper. It 
is an indication of the local level of 
intelligence. Those who are dissatis- 
fied with the quality of the newspaper 
in their “home town” can help to im- 
prove it only by first improving them- 
selves. 


As you think of your own local 
paper, do you agree with him? 
(Macmillan; 448 pages; $2.50.) 


Rivalries in Ethiopia, by 
EvizaBetH P, MacCutium, al- 
though comprising only 50 pages, 
is an authoritative analysis of the 
Italian-Ethiopian conflict. All its 
economic, political, international 
aspects are told briefly, objec- 
tively but interestingly. For the 
first time the reader is given a 
clear understanding of how re- 
mote and independent Ethiopia 
falls within the political orbit of 
Europe, and how the League of 
Nations must anticipate the in- 
evitable consequences in Euro- 
pean relationships of any action it 
takes in regard to Ethiopia. The 
key to the whole problem is that ri- 
valries in Ethiopia are the projec- 
tion of rivalries in Europe. (World 
Peace Foundation; 50 cents.) 


Renascent Mexico, edited by 
Husert Herring and HeErsert 
WEINSTOCK, is a collection of 19 
chapters, each written by a differ- 
ent man. They are based on lec- 
tures before the annual Summer 
Seminar conducted in Mexico by 
the Committee on Cultural Rela- 
tions with Latin-America. Most of 
the writers are Mexicans. They 
discuss practically all phases—eco- 
nomic, financial, educational, cul- 
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TIMES APART—WITH GOD 
by Charles S. Detweiler 


This contains brief notes and a prayer for each day of the year, 1936, based 
upon the daily Bible readings prepared for the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. These notes stimulate thinking as we read the Bible. They lift the 
reader to many a mountain-top of vision and inspiration (see the reading 
for March 16th). They give us a plan for the united prayers of our entire | 
convention. Size 3 x 5% inches, to fit a vest pocket, or ladies’ handbag. 


Cloth binding, 40 cents a copy 





Paul Before Caesar 
by Irving G. Roddy 


Many books have been written about the 
legal aspects of Jesus’ arrest and crucifixion. 
This is the first attempt that has been made 
similarly to treat of the apostle Paul’s seizure 
there at Jerusalem and long imprisonment. 
The procedures of Roman jurisprudence, as 
they affected the members of the early church, 
are discussed with understanding and sym- 
pathy. The book represents a careful treat- 
ment of the whole closing period of the great 
apostle’s life. After reading the manuscript, 
Doctor Byington, professor of church history 
in Gordon College, Boston, pronounced it, 
“‘A book that fills a real vacancy, a valuable 
contribution to Christian literature.” 


Cloth, $1.00 





One Way Streets 
by Arthur Osborne 


This is not a volume of sermons. The author 
designates them ‘‘talks”; we would say 
“essays” — and ‘delightful ones at that. 
They are heart to heart talks, built up mainly 
around commonplace incidents and situa- 
tions. They were originally delivered to 
groups of young people in Charleston, West 
Virginia, where Mr. Osborne is a successfu: 
practicing civil engineer. His hobby is re- 
ligious education, in particular work among 
young folks. His point of view is that of the 
Christian layman of the business and profes- 
sional world. The homely, genial philosophy 
and Christian good sense of the chapters will 
appeal to readers of all ages. 


Cloth, $1.00 
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tural—of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion. Naturally much attention is 
given to the development of more 
friendly relations between Mexico 
and the United States and among 
the Latin-American countries to 
the South of Mexico. This is an 
exceedingly informing and au- 
thoritative book on present condi- 
tions in Mexico. Unfortunately 
the book for some strange reason 
has omitted entirely a general dis- 
cussion of the religious question. 
Only here and there will the 
reader find references to the live 
issue of Church and State. Aside 
from this omission, its reading 
cannot help but result in better 
understanding of what is going on 
across the Rio Grande River. 
(Covici Friede; 318 pages; $2.50.) 


They Came Seeking, by Cor 
Hayne, is a graphic presentation 





of covered wagon evangelization 
on home mission frontiers. The 
author has written the story of 
Baptist pioneer missionary activi- 
ties of the past and present, in a 
telling and picturesque way. 
Those who have heard Dr. Cress’s 
lecture on “The Spirit of the Pio- 
neer” will be glad to find that lec- 
ture included. Even the non-mis- 
sionary minded will enjoy reading 
this book. Judson Press; 144 
pages; $1.00.) 


That Other America, by JouHn 
A. Mackay, treats of that America 
of which most of us are densely 
ignorant. It is the America that be- 
gins at the Rio Grande and ex- 
tends southwest to Cape Horn. 
The contrast between the two 
Americas is shown first. We are 
then taken up among the Latin- 


(Continued on page 125) 
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Remember the Ides of March! 


Not for the reason that Shake- 
speare’s soothsayer mentioned, 
but because the date is associated 
with our 1936 Every Member 
Canvass, we have occasion this 
year to remember the “Ides of 
March.” Every Member Canvass 
Pledge Week begins on March 
8th, and ends on March 15th, 
which corresponds to the date in 
the ancient Roman calendar of 
which Julius Caesar had warning. 

Like every other plan designed 
for continuous operation and 
cumulative effect, the value of the 
Every Member Canvass depends 
upon keeping everlastingly at it. 
It will pay rich and increasing re- 
turns to any church which persist- 
ently and intelligently makes use 
of the fund of information that is 
available. 

What may the pastor and offi- 
cers of a church reasonably expect 
from faithful adherence to this 
tested and reasonable method of 
solving local church financial 
problems? When the plan is 
treated as something to be made 
the basis of church growth, how- 
ever slow, and not regarded as a 
perpetual motion mechanism to 
be once wound up and then left to 
propel itself through all the future 
years, the Every Member Can- 
vass will unfailingly improve the 
condition of any church that has 
members enough and_ energy 
enough to put a Canvass on. 

This has been demonstrated so 
many times that there is nothing 
to argue about. 

Frequently the question is 
asked, “What about the church of 
small or medium membership? 
Can such a church expect the 
maximum benefits?” 

On the whole, in proportion to 
the volume of their total financial 
transactions, churches of this de- 
scription probably lead all others 


in the beneficial results of the Can- 
vass. 

Here is a recent example taken 
from the records of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Exeter, N. H., Pas- 
tor Howard P. Weatherbee: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


Pledges 1934 1936 
For expenses 58 139 
Amount $1,087 $2,700 


For missions 58 
Amount $ 840 


For the year 1936 Exeter re- 
ports the largest number of 
pledges in the recent history of 
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IN HONOR OF 
BRUCE KINNEY 


Reproduction of title page of the 
testimonial volume presented to Dr. 
Bruce E. Kinney at Chicago in 
December. {See MISSIONS, Jan- 
uary, 1936, page 41}. Three mem- 
bers of the Kinney family have been 
serving under denominational ap- 
pointment: Dr. Dorothy Kinney, 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Society; 
Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney, Woman's 
Home Mission Society; and Dr. 
Bruce Kinney himself for the Home 
Mission Society 
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the church. Furthermore, the 
amount pledged for current ex- 
penses is the largest ever pledged 
in the history of the church. The 
missionary quota was increased 
over the previous year by $200. 
Pastor Weatherbee thinks these 
figures prove that the Canvass in 
Exeter First Church was a great 
success. 

And who is there to say that he 
is not right? 


My Denomination 


In a tribute to his denomina- 
tion, expressed in language which 
might profitably be remembered 
by Baptists throughout the world, 
Dr. M. E. Dodd, distinguished 
leader of the Southern Baptist 
Convention wrote: 


“My denomination means to 
me an opportunity to render a 
larger possible service to a larger 
possible number of people in a 
larger possible number of ways 
throughout the world by cooper- 
ating with my brethren than I 
could possibly do by myself. The 
Scriptures lay down the principle 
that one can chase a thousand 
while two can put ten thousand to 
flight. That is to say that two co- 
operating multiply their influence 
not doubly, but ten times. Co- 
operating with my brethren of my 
denomination I can build orphan 
homes and hospitals, take care of 
old ministers, build colleges, send 
out missionaries throughout the 
state, throughout the South, and 
throughout the world, none of 
which I could possibly do by my- 
self.” 


Pastors Taxed by Reduced 
Giving 

In the latter part of the calen- 
dar year 1935 the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board found 
it necessary to revise the rules and 
regulations governing the Retir- 
ing Pension Fund. On and after 
January 1, 1936, dues to be 
charged all who might become 
members will be on the basis of 
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10% of current salary. This 
change puts the dues on a basis 
similar to that adopted for the 
Church Pension Funds of other de- 
nominations. The 10% rate will 
enable the Board to admit appli- 
cants as they apply and thereby 
eliminate the necessity of main- 
taining a waiting list as in the 
past. This change affects only 
those joining after January Ist, 
1936. It is not retroactive and the 
old rate of 6% applies to those 
whose membership is of an earlier 
date. 

In announcing the change and 
explaining the conditions which 
brought it about, The Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board 
makes this significant statement: 
“Had the standard of denomina- 
tional giving as it existed at the 
time that the Pension Plan was es- 
tablished, been maintained, it 
would not now be necessary to in- 
crease the rate beyond 6%.” 


Where We Can Go Forward 


The situation in China gives the 
Christian cause unusual oppor- 
tunity. In Japan vigorous support 
for the Christian movement will 
strengthen the hands of those 
who work for international 
understanding and good-will. In 
the Philippines the evangelical 
churches must adjust to a new 
order. This is the time to go for- 
ward and build solidly on founda- 
tions well laid. In South India a 
break in the wall of caste has 
come. To throw the recently de- 
veloped group of Christian people 
prematurely upon their own re- 
sources means abandoning the 
field in the hour of victory. In 
Africa a new friendliness to the 
work of evangelical missions is 
evident. As applied to the Congo 
situation, the Forward Fund 


means redemption in body, soul 
and spirit for a whole people. 

A period of sharp economic 
struggle has intensified some of 















EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 
PLEDGE WEEK 
MARCH 8 TO 15 











the religious problems incident to 
the migratory habits of the Ameri- 
can people. There are depressed 
areas in which the conditions are 
positively tragic and from which 
the churches are in some cases 
removing altogether. Today the 
rural churches, once our greatest 
reservoir of spiritual strength, are 
themselves in straits. In city and 
country alike, there are communi- 
ties unable to finance the neces- 
sary work. It is a strictly mission- 
ary undertaking which the For- 
ward Fund would advance. 

Our old and retired ministers 
and their widows suffer need in 
greater numbers than ever here- 
tofore. As Christians and Baptists 
we have a sense of responsibility 
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for those who have served us well 
in the ministry in past years. In a 
very real sense they are “our 
own.” An increase of income 
which enables us the better to dis- 
charge our duty to these brethren 
will be a Forward Step indeed. 

We need Christian schools, for 
education is being secularized and 
we are facing serious danger that 
all education will be dominated by 
the State. President Rush Rhees 
said to the Baptists of Rochester 
30 years ago, “The people who 
support the schools are the people 
who will control the schools.” 
Time has amply justified this pre- 
diction. Dr. J. W. Decker says 


‘that “If we do not support the 


Christian schools of China, others 
will, for they are going on, but 
they will be secularized.” That is 
what will happen to our schools in 
America if we do not support 
them. The Forward Fund would 
help us to strengthen our Chris- 
tian schools. 





CHILDREN OF A MAHARAJAH 
The Sudra Movement towards Christianity invests the high caste people 
of India with fresh interest. Note the jewelry worn by these children, 


particularly the strings of immensely valuable Oriental pearls 
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WOMEN - OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 














«Carrying On” in South China 


The Hakka Country 


In the hill country of South 
China from one to two hundred 
miles inland from Swatow Bay live 
the Hakka people, a strong, virile 
type, capable of producing out- 
standing leaders for China. Dr. 
J. W. Decker of the Foreign 
Society, a missionary in China for 
many years, recently visited this 
area. He says, “The work for 
women is well in the van. It is even 
more needed than the work in some 
other sections, for Hakka women 
as a class are in a lower position 
than their Hoklo (Swatow area) 
sisters, a position which excites an 
immediate response from the Chris- 
tian heart.” 

These women are very poor and 
they improve every opportunity 
to earn a few cents by working in 
the fields. It is of interest to know 
that the Hakka people have never 
practiced foot-binding. Their lan- 
‘guage is similar to the Mandarin. 


The Kwong Yit School 


A school for women and girls 
was organized in 1890. The Wom- 
an’s Board sent its first missionary 
to this field in 1911, when the 
Kwong Yit School for Girls was 
organized and a beginning made 


in the evangelistic work among 
women. In April, 1922, a school of 
mothercraft was opened. 

Meihsien (Kaying) has always 
been the educational center for the 
Hakka people, but girls had not 
been given much consideration in 
the plans. Today the first girls 
from the Hakka District have 
gone to college from this school. 
Because of lack of funds- -the 
high school has now been discon- 
tinued, but exceptionally fine work 
is being done in a Junior Middle 
School with 156 girls enrolled. 


The Staff 


The Kwong Yit School has had 
two Chinese Christian principals. 
The first, Miss Stella Wong, col- 
lege-trained, assumed responsibil- 
ity at a time when the school was 
passing through a crisis. She 
refused offers from other schools 
to return to this school and her 
own Hakka people. Her fine char- 
acter and her eagerness to do all 
she could for others, made 
her seem indispensable. Mothers 


- brought their girls to school hoping 


that they would grow like Miss 
Wong. 

In 1932 Miss Wong was granted 
a Barbour Scholarship at the Uni- 


Miss Ruth Chang 


versity of Michigan. Her younger 
sister, Lillian Wong, took over the 
principalship and is carrying on in 
the same splendid way with the 
cooperation of 11 Chinese teachers 
and two missionaries. 


Christian Emphasis 


‘There is an unusual atmosphere 
of good fellowship and coopera- 
tion,” says Dr. Decker. “Church 
leaders everywhere praise this 
institution. The school is applying 
for registration and all religious 
exercises and Bible classes are on a 
voluntary basis. The Christian 
impact of the school] is evidenced 
by the fact that while but 15% of 


Attractive campus of the Kwang Yit Girls’ School, Methsein, South China 
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the middle school students are 
from Christian homes, 35% are 
Christians. Every Sunday morning 
an average of 25 students walk 
several miles in order to attend 
church, and in the afternoon they 
conduct children’s meetings in five 
different localities. About 30 at- 
tend daily vespers on the campus, 
a service which on Sunday is led 
by the students themselves. The 
atmosphere of these services is 
truly worshipful. Miss Wong, the 
principal, and her associates, Miss 
Campbell, Miss Foster and others, 
are to be congratulated. They have 
demonstrated the value of the 
relatively smal] school where in- 
timate contacts are possible, with a 
heavy concentration of positive 
Christian leadership, missionary 
and Chinese, on its faculty, and a 
well-rounded program of religious 
education and activities conducted 
on the voluntary principle.” 


Ruth Chang 


In 1916 a young girl entered this 
school who was destined to become 
the first trained Chinese evangel- 
istic woman leader in the Hakka 
country. In a very short time she 
was baptized and dedicated her life 
to Christian work. After graduat- 
ing from the high school she at- 
tended Ginling College, but while 
there she became deeply impressed 
with the work done by the Short- 
term Bible Schools. 

She was later graduated from 
the Bible Teachers’ Training School 
at Nanking, and in’ 1930 was 
appointed by the Hakka Conven- 
tion to take charge of evangelism 
for women in the Hakka field. 

The first Short-term Bible School 
under her supervision was held in 
Kaying in October, 1930. These 
schools last from two to four 
weeks, according to the length of 
time the women are able to attend. 
This work has_ shown _ itself 
throughout the years in definite 
results. 











Several volunteer teachers have 
been led to give their whole time to 
Christian work; several] others have 
since conducted a night school to 
help those in the neighborhood 
who wanted to continue their 
study; several girls made such 
progress in reading that their 
parents have decided to give them 
some education; family worship 
has been instituted in a number of 
homes where it had not been be- 
fore; many have shown a faithful 
interest in study and worship. 
Pastors are anxious that as many 
of such sessions as possible shal] be 


A Short-term Bible 
School for Hakka 
women in Swatow, 
South China 
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held. Much more volunteer work 
has been done in the way of calling 
and teaching, but best of all are the 
results shown in the decisions to 
follow Christ. 

Because of the decrease in re- 
ceipts on the mission field, for 
several months Ruth Chang had 
been receiving almost no salary. 
The missionaries have no fund from 
which to pay $20.00 extra a month 
and yet she is our outstanding 
woman leader among these people. 
We must not let her go when only 
$240 a year will continue her in our 
Baptist service. 
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TIDINGS 





®* FIELDS 


New Ways on Old Trails for American Indians 


New Methods for Old Tasks 


Instead of coming into town at 
the opening of school, the families 
of the Lodge Grass Indian Church 
moved out to Moccasin Place by 
the river, where the men work on 
the road. To reach the camp we 
travel over ten miles of newly con- 
structed road not yet graveled. We 
have been going out there one after- 
noon each week to hold meetings. 

When we arrive we first call at 
all the tents and tell the women to 
get ready, for when they hear the 
baby organ over by the Left Hand 
tent, the meeting will begin. While 
the women are busy finishing 
their work, let us take a look about 
the camp. Many things are done in 
the same way that they were in 
the early days of Home Mission 
work among the Crows, but here 
and there modern influences are 
evident. Instead of mashing the 
choke-cherries with two stones es- 
pecially prepared for the purpose, 
they are now put through a food- 
chopper. The cherry pulp is then 
squeezed by hand on to a canvas, 
molded into small cakes, and these 
cakes are left to dry in the sun. 
Wild plums and service (sarvice) 
berries are dried in the same way. 
Some are already dry and packed 
in boxes ready to be heated with 
suet and sugar for use in winter. 

One woman who has just fin- 
ished hanging up a line of men’s 
shirts complains of how hard it is 
to keep her family clean while in 
camp. She has been using a wash- 
board and tub rather than pound- 
ing the clothes on a rock by the 
river. No doubt she will soon be 


using a machine as many of her 
relatives are now doing. As we 
start singing, the women leave 
their berries and washing and 
come to the meeting. One hymn 
after another is selected by the 
women—songs which they learned 
to know and love when they were 
girls in the mission school.- The 
older women who do not speak 
English look at the booklets con- 
taining Bible picture cards which 
the children have received. For the 
Bible lesson we have better atten- 
tion than when we meet indoors. 
The atmosphere is filled with peace 
and contentment. After the closing 
prayers the women go back to their 
numerous tasks, for it will soon be 


Acee Blue Eagle, graduate of Ba- 
cone College, wins fame as an artist 


time for the hungry men to come 
home. 

Crossing the bridge we call on 
Mrs. Shows: As She Goes, who is 
unable to walk very far. She is pre- 
sented with a glass of jelly and a 
booklet such as we give the chil- 
dren. Opening her Boston bag, the 
Indian woman takes out a knife, 
samples the jelly and pronounces it 
good. From the same bag she pro- 
duces a small booklet, carefully 
wrapped, Our Daily Need, which 
she received as a gift a long time 
ago. She has cherished the book as 
a prize possession although she does 
not read nor speak English. Her 
husband sits in the sun holding his 
youngest grandchild, while the mis- 
sionaries offer prayer and sense the 
peace and deep contentment of this 
family circle-—Malvina Johnson. 
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RIGHT: Four 
generations of 
Indians at 
Lodge Grass, 
Montana 


BELOW: Eliza 
Not Afraid is 
proud of the 
beaches she 
canned 


Sermons in Fruit Jars 


“We want to can,” announced 
an Indian family as they drove up 
to the mission at Lodge Grass, 
Montana. Before leaving to make 
a call, the missionaries gave the 
man and his wife directions to get 
the fire started in the kitchen. 
When Miss Olds and Miss Johnson 
returned they found to their 
amazement and somewhat to their 
dismay, not ONE family with 
peaches to can, but three! And four 
crates of peaches! The rest of the 
day was a sort of blur of peaches, 
jars, sugar, and children getting in 
the way. Each of the three women 
had brought her own sugar, and 
the syrup had to be kept separate, 
as did also the jars and tops. It was 
four o’clock in the afternoon before 
the last jars came out of the canner, 
but it was worth it all to see the 
proud satisfaction on the faces of 
the women. 


Later, Pearl Backbone spent : 


most of another day at the mission 
getting help in the canning of dill 
pickles. A white woman had given 
her some cucumbers and she was 
going to ask the white friend to 
make the pickles for her. The 
missionary explained that it would 
be more interesting if she would 
make them herself, and offered to 
help. A few days later Pearl ar- 
rived with her equipment for can- 
ning, her husband, daughter, and a 
sister to help her. The husband 
seemed quite disappointed when 
told that he would have to wait 
several weeks before the pickles 
would be ready to eat. Lessons of 
self-reliance and thrift can be 
taught in this way more forcefully 
than by sermons. 

“Our summer’s work, however, 
was not all cooking and canning,” 
Miss Olds explains. “We had seven 
baptisms during August and Sep- 
tember, six of them in the river 
back of the church and one in the 
baptistry at Crow Agency. The 
first to be baptized were a man 
and his wife for whom we have 
been praying many years, Joe and 
Eliza Not Afraid. They are the 
parents of a fine family of boys, 
and we are hoping that this forward 
step in the Christian life may help 
these boys to take the Jesus road.” 
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Acee Blue Eagle Wins Fame 
as Artist | 


Acee Blue Eagle, a graduate of 
Bacone College and now the 
school’s widely known art instruc- 
tor, lectured in London and on the 
continent last summer. He was the 
featured artist at the exhibit of the 
University of Oklahoma, Novem- 
ber 27—December 12, 1935, which 
included only nationally known 
artists. On exhibit were 35 of Mr. 
Blue Eagle’s paintings, four of 
which have received special ac- 
claim wherever they have been 
shown: “Hunter’s Return,” “Buf- 
falo Dance,” “Eagle Dance,” and 
“Indian Ball Game.” The last 
painting won fourth place in the 
international Olympic contest held 
in Los Angeles in 1982. 

A large canvas painted by Blue 
Eagle depicting a buffalo hunt is 
hung in the U.S.S. Oklahoma. He is 
numbered among the outstanding 
Indians of the United States in 
Who’s Who in Oklahoma, as he is 
one of the six artists in the world 
who have won recognition with 
paintings of the life and culture of 
the plains Indians. 

Grandson of a Creek chief, Acee 
Blue Eagle has drawn Indian 
designs all his life. When a small 
boy he made them in the dust with 
his finger or a_ pointed stick. 
Depending on tribal legends and 
rituals as themes for his art, he has 
preserved in vivid coloring and 
primitive design the stories he has 
heard from childhood.—Adapted 
from article in “‘Bacone Indian,” 
December 11, 1935. 


A Race with Diphtheria 


The Bible school hour was ap- 
proaching at the Mono Indian 
Mission, Auberry, Calif. Hastening 
to prepare for the service, the 
missionary was stopped by an 
Indian man who informed her that 
Betty had a fish-bone in her throat, 

(Continued on page 123) 
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MISSIONARY- EDUCATION 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


THE WorxtpD WIDE GUILD 


THE RoyaL AMBASSADORS 


THE CHILDREN’S WoRLD CRUSADE 

















Entrance to the “Garden in Assam” Tea Party held at the First 
Baptist Church, Williamsport, Pa. 


In a Tea Garden 


During the summer of 1935 
Mrs. Maurice A. Levy, wife of the 
Corresponding Secretary of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, 
taught Between Two Centuries in 
two of the Women’s House Parties 


—Pennsylvania and New Hamp-. 


shire. Since that time she has used 
her materials a number of times 
either in Baptist groups or in some 
other denomination. The follow- 
ing report comes from a member 
of the First Baptist Church of 
Williamsport, of which Dr. Levy 
is the pastor: 


We enjoyed six “anniversary after- 
noons” in celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of our foreign mis- 
sionary activities. Mrs. Levy ap- 
pointed her scribe, chaplain, historian, 
publicity agent and “family album” 
editor to assist in the presentation of 
each lesson. Besides using as a text 


Between Two Centuries, Mrs. Levy 
made considerable use of outside 
material, giving us a wealth of infor- 
mation on the work of our pioneer 
missionaries, the history and splendid 
accomplishments of several of our 
mission stations, and finally the plea 
for our interest and continued support 
of the great missionary enterprise. 

An additional feature was the social 
hour enjoyed at the close of each ses- 
sion. In a most artistic setting, a gar- 
den beautifully planted with greens 
and chrysanthemums, with an arch- 
way and gateway at either end, we 
enjoyed tea together amidst an atmos- 
phere of rare, spiritual power. 


Mrs. M. A. Levy was instructor 
for the class, telling of the sacri- 
fices and hardships of missionary 
pioneers. Mrs. Edward Koon, his- 
torian, gave a brief outline of the 
early missionary movement in 
Assam. Miss Ruth Leamy told 
two stories, one about work 


among the head hunters and the 
other about the beginnings of the 
mission school in Assam. 


A New Dramatic Sketch 


The Department of Missionary 
Education has mimeographed 
copies of The Necessary Nine, an 
interesting dramatic sketch writ- 
ten by Mrs. W. C. Hart of Cairo, 
Ill., to be used in the local church 
or association meeting. It portrays 
the need and the work of the 
chairmen of Reading, Missionary 
Education, Literature, White 
Cross, Christian Americanization, 
Civics and Student Counselor; 
Secretaries of Children’s World 
Crusade, World Wide Guild, 
Royal Ambassadors and_ the 
Prayer Leader. Write to the De- 
partment or the American Baptist 
Publication Society; price 10 
cents. 


Community Schools of 
Missions 

In January, 1936, in Chicago, 
Ill., five community schools of mis- 
sions were held under the auspices 
of the Committee on Missionary 
Education of the Department of 
Christian Education. The courses 

and the leaders were as follows: 


For ApuLts—“Between Two Cen- 
turies,”’ by Dana M. Albaugh 
Teacher—Dr. H. J. Openshaw, 
of China 
For YounGc PEorpLe AND LEADERS 
or YoutHa—‘Youth Un- 
afraid” 
Teacher—Mrs. Anna C. Swain, 
the author. She is Administra- 
tive Vice-President of the 
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Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. 


The schedule was as follows: 


Monpays—January 13, 20, 27 at 
Garfield Park Church 

Turespays—January 14, 21, 28 at 
First Church, Maywood 

WEDNESDAYsS—January 15, 22, 29 
at First Church, Elgin 

THuRsDAYs—January 16, 23, 30 at 
Albany Park Church 

Frmays—January 17, 24, 31 at 
Woodlawn Church 


Twenty minutes of special mu- 
sic, fellowship, and special features 
were a part of the program. Other 
churches may profit by this round 
robin plan of a school of missions. 


The Streets of the World 


This was the catching title of a 
school of missions recently held at 
the First Baptist Church of Mason 


City, Iowa, Rev. J. Lee Lewis, | 


pastor. Excellent collections of 
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Another scene from the “Garden in Assam” 


curios and costumes were on view, 
and tables displayed Mrs. Bren- 
del’s and Mr. and Mrs. Bidwell’s 
exhibit of things Chinese. Mrs. 
Frederickson presented a Japanese 
exhibit and Mrs. Charles Gasswint 
assembled an American Indian col- 


lection. Mexican and Burmese ex- 


hibits were also on display. Mexi- 
can children from McKinley 
school sang songs and gave read- 
ings in English. Lantern lectures 
with illustrated slides presented 
Saddlebag Ministries among the 
Mexican Indians. The school was 


considered a great success. The 
total attendance was 425, with an 
average of 62 per night and 98 
different persons enrolled. 


Award of Loving Cup 


In 1924 the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education devised a set of 
standards and offered a silver lov- 
ing cup as an award to the district 
doing the best work along this 
line. Each year when the reports 
had been carefully summarized, 
the cup was engraved. The award 
went to Columbia River District, 





Scene from “Streets of the World” missionary exhibit at First Church, Mason City, lowa 
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Mrs. W. W. De Forest holding 
Missionary Education trophy pre- 
sented to Columbia River District 


passed to South Pacific, then to 
Northwestern and back again to 
Columbia River. Last year when 
the entire space for engraving had 





been filled, the cup was given to 
the Columbia River District to 
keep. The photograph shows Mrs. 
W. W. DeForest, Secretary of 
Missionary Education for this 
District and State Secretary for 
Washington, holding the trophy. 

The use made of the cup during 
the years shows why it becomes 
the permanent possession of this 
district. It was shown not only at 
district meetings but at state and 
association gatherings, with an ex- 
planation of what the require- 
ments were for local churches to 
receive certificates and what had 
entitled them to hold the cup. 
There was fine spirit and coopera- 
tion throughout the four states in- 
cluded in the district—Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
We congratulate them on their 
progress and the high standards 
they have maintained. 











ROYAL AMBASSADORS 








i 








Encouraging Words from 
Wisconsin 


Our Department of Christian 
Education is making a place for 
Royal Ambassador boys this year 
as never before. One entire sec- 


tion of Green Lake summer as- _ 


sembly will be set aside for Royal 
Ambassador boys. They will have 
their classes, dormitories, con- 
tests and athletics separate from 
the rest of the assembly. A fine 
faculty has been secured. We 
have bought 15 acres of woods 
right on the lake next to our as- 
sembly, and we are making it a 
great place for boys. You can de- 
pend upon it that from now on 
our missionary education work 
in the state is going to have a 
bigger place. 

Our new state leader for this 
work is Rev. C. Dwight Klinck, 


director of the Christian Center 
in Milwaukee. He writes: “Our 
own chapter of R. A. at the Chris- 
tian Center is thriving, with 
meetings being held weekly.” 
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Rhode Island Speaks 

The work of the Royal Am- 
bassadors in Rhode Island is 
showing definite progress. Within 
the past few days we have one 
new chapter and several more are 
in process of being formed. The 
outstanding work in this depart- 
ment has been done by Harold 
L. Brown of Calvary Baptist 
Church, who not only has a 
splendid chapter of Senior Am- 
bassadors who are largely in the 
life of the church, but also a 
Junior Ambassador work which 
is receiving attention from ‘our 
Rhode Island leaders. 

On the tenth anniversary of 
the founding of Ocean Park 
Camp they hope to report at 
least ten new chapters for Rhode 
Island. There are four Associa- 
tions in the state and four Asso- 
ciational Directors to promote 
the work of Ambassadors in each 
church. They have three goals to 
be reached by Easter: (1) A 
careful survey of all. chapters in 
each Association. (2) Contact- 
ing every pastor and church, 
including men’s’ groups and 
Women’s Missionary Societies, 
with respect to the possibility of 
forming a Royal Ambassador 
program. (3) The organization 








Royal Ambassador Chapter, Great Bend, Kansas 
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of at least three chapter groups 
who will act as Flying Squadrons 
presenting model programs and 
for initiations —H. L. Noyes. 


Ladder of Achievement 


The Judson Chapter at Wind- 
sor, Vermont, Rev. Ernest 
Harvey, pastor, has prepared and 
put in folder form a “Ladder 
of Achievement.” Under Page, 
Squire, Knight, Ambassador, and 
Counsellor, the various require- 
ments are listed, with spaces for 
date and signature. A place is 
also provided for listing merit 
awards and_ service  achieve- 
ments. These requirements show- 
ing the wide scope of the program 
of this chapter are worthy of no- 
tice. Write Rev. Ernest Harvey, 
Windsor, Vermont, or the De- 
partment of Missionary Educa- 
tion, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, for a copy. 


A Report from Kansas 


The R. A. work is making prog- 
ress in Kansas, and I believe it 
will in time demand a. larger 
place in our church and denomi- 
national work. The laymen of 
Kansas are helping us, and we 
must also mention the great in- 
terest which the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Societies are taking. 
Among the chapters in Kansas, 
the following are doing outstand- 
ing work: Downs, Great Bend, 
Mt. Pleasant, Ellis, Phillipsburg, 
and State Avenue, Kansas City. 
The R. A. work is received with 
favor in Kansas and lacks only 
greater promotion.—J. E. Dollar. 


A Vermont Chapter in the 
Limelight 


The Roger Williams Chapter of 
the Main St. Baptist Church, 
Newport, Vt., has brought to com- 
pletion a unique missionary proj- 
ect in the form of a relief map of 
the Holy Land. This was presented 


at the Orleans County Fair at Bar- 
ton and was given the award of 
excellence. The map measured 42 
by 33 inches on the surface and 
five inches on the perpendicular. 
The work was executed by scroll 
saws and carving by the boys, and 
was so well done that it is a dis- 
tinct visual aid to Biblical geog- 
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raphy. The boys spent 400 hours 
of labor on this project. They 
voted that any award won at the 
fair should go toward the mission- 
ary budget of the church. The 
map was also exhibited in the win- 
dow of a prominent store in New- 
port and a full account was pre- 
sented in the local newspaper. 














WORLD WIDE GUILD 














Does Christ Receive His Share? 


Is not the big problem of mis- 
sionary giving that of adjusting our 
personal expenditures so that Christ 
will not receive the tag end of what 
is left, but His rightful part? It is 
all His if we are His, and our per- 
sonal expenditures should be made 
as though we were to present to 
Him a weekly audit of our account. 

Horace Bushnell once made an 
interesting list of all who might be 
excused from giving to missions. 
Here it is: 

Those who believe that the world 
is not lost and does not need a 
Saviour. 

Those who believe that Jesus 
Christ made a mistake when He 
said: “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” 


World Wide Guild, Chester, Vermont 





Those who believe the gospel is 
not the power of God, and cannot 
save the heathen. 

Those who wish that mission- 
aries had never come to our ances- 
tors, and that we ourselves were 
still heathen. 

Those who believe that it is 
“every man for himself” in this 
world, and who, with Cain, ask, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

Those who want no share in the 
final victory. 

Those who believe that they are 
not accountable to God for the 
money entrusted to them. 

Those who are prepared to ac- 
cept the final sentence: “Inasmuch 
as ye did it to one of the least of 
these, ye did it unto Me.”— 
Selected. 

If there be any truth or sane 
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logic in the above, consider and 
think on these things. We are near- 
ing the close of our fiscal year. Are 
we prepared to receive the indict- 
ment, “Inasmuch as ye did not’’? 
It will be crushing if our denomina- 
tion fails to reach its financial goal 
this year. Let Guild girls individ- 
ually and collectively play fair and 
give every dollar of the $30,000 we 
assumed as our share of the de- 
nominational budget. 

A book of exquisite poems by 
Pearl Door Longley (Mrs. W. J.), 
Narsaravupet, South India, is just 
off the press and is most timely be- 
cause Mrs. Longley is a missionary 
of South India, one of our four 
Centenary fields. These poems re- 
flect the reactions of an open Chris- 
tian mind to the beautiful in India, 
and Guild girls should know them. 
The title of the book is Oil Lamps 
Lifted and the price $1.00. This 
book will be credited as one of the 
five required in the Guild Reading 
Contest. One more word concern- 
ing Sowing Seed in Assam by 
Marie Holmes, which appears on 
this year’s list. All former informa- 
tion to the contrary, word has come 
from the New York office through 
Fleming H. Revell Company that 
the book is out of print. Since Mrs. 
Longley’s poems are about India, 
her book may be substituted for 
Sowing Seed in Assam, or it may be 
used as an inspirational book. 

Here is an important request. 
When ordering Projects and the 5¢ 
plays, please enclose stamps or 
cash or money order with the order, 
which will save sending a bill. 


Thanks! 
4 
Uwe. Mehta __ 
218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


They Do Read MISSIONS 


Indiana’s Guild Secretary, Mrs. 
Russell Smith, not only does that 
job efficiently but she wrote our 





ABOVE: Guild girls of the Colum- 
bia Street Church, Bangor, Maine 


Junior Guild program, The House 
of Dreams, and she is also sponsor 
for a Guild in her own church in 
Lebanon, and has just sent this re- 
port of the December meeting 
which was held in her home: 
“They came at their usual time, 
five, and had their meeting before 
dinner. The girls who had the pro- 
gram were grouped informally 
around the fire-place, mixed in 
with the others, and one girl said 
“Well, if all of you girls had read 
Missions, we might have had an 
interesting time, just telling how 
Christmas was being celebrated in 
our foreign mission stations.’ In 
chorus the others said, ‘Well, I like 
that, I do read Missions, and I 
remember what I read too, etc.’ 
Then they began to tell about 


BELOW: The isolated but wide- 
awake chapter at Burns, Oregon 
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various mission fields and what 
they had done at Christmas. They 
did not stand, just talked in- 
formally and it was great! One girl 
led devotions. It was time for their 
first intelligence test, and also for 
their first gift box opening. I had 
improvised an altar on a bed-side 
table, using a picture of Christ, and 
silver candle holders, with lighted 
tapers, and a silver plate for the 
offering. We had a little offering 
service, and the girls read Scrip- 
ture verses about tithing, and each 
girl carried her box to the altar. We 
sang one verse then of ‘We give 
Thee but Thine own,’ and it was 
impressive, and I believe the girls 
now have a desire to give. They 
are making their money this year, 
not asking their parents for a 
penny (they are Juniors and Sen- 
iors, and one or two working at 
their first jobs)—some set hair, 
care for children, cook, clean 
houses, type, etc. They do not 
charge for this service, but carry 
their boxes with them, and the 
people drop in the offering, and 
they bring it all to the Guild. We 
have nine girls, and they had $3.75 
this time. We are to have two 
more openings. Before they had 
not even been able to pay their 
dues, and now they have them all 
paid, and are working solely on the 
Special Guild Gift. The Sponsors 
are not giving one penny to their 
offerings, either dues or gifts. We 
had a delicious chicken dinner, and 
lots of fun, and were through at 7:30.” 


From Far and Near 
OKLAHOMA GUILDERS 
The Grace Weeks Guild at Ba- 


cone has been doing things this 
fall. In October they had a ban- 
quet at the Art Lodge with decora- 
tions which created a Hallowe’en 
atmosphere, many new Guild songs, 
and a Toast list based on the theme 
“Highways.” Six of their members 
attended the Kansas State Guild 
Rally in Wichita, as is their cus- 
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tom, and they were most enthusi- 
astic over the trip and the special 
speakers, one of whom was Suzanne 
Rinck of the B.M.T.S. Before 
Christmas they sponsored sales of 
Indian bead work made by Chey- 
enne, Arapaho and Sioux tribes, 
the proceeds to be used entirely for 
missionary purposes. There are 
outstanding girls in that group and 
we hope soon to give you a picture 
of the group. 


A CouUNSELLOR ENTERTAINS 


Mrs. Clara Turney, Counsellor 
of the Thelma Cushing Chapter, 
Highland Park Church, Los An- 
geles, entertained seven members 
at her cabin last August. The brief 
report follows: 

“On Monday afternoon, August 
19th, seven of our eleven members 
loaded their knapsacks of food and 
their blanket rolls into a trailer and 
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Guild girls of Redlands, California, enjoy a week at camp 


drove to the end of a mountain 
road. Here the cars were parked, 
the knapsacks and blankets ar- 
ranged on backs, and the trail be- 
gan. The destination was the 
cabin in the Big Santa Anita Can- 
yon belonging to the Counsellor, 
Mrs. Clara G. Turney. The next 
three days were wonderful drinking 
in the mountain air, the mountain 
water, and eating three hearty 
meals a day. Each morning time 
was taken for a mission study class. 
The afternoons were spent hiking 
or reading. Several books were 
read looking forward to qualifying 
in the Reading Contest. Each eve- 
ning we closed the day with an in- 
formal sing, a Bible lesson and 
prayers.” 


An UnusuaAL CAMP 


Of course it is California where 
they do things out of the ordinary. 
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First, look at that stunning picture 
of the girls from First Church, 
Redlands, who spent a week at 
Camp Apela at Barton Falls last 
August. Mrs. George Lewis, their 
State Secretary, writes as follows: 

“This is the third year that we 
have had this camp and they are 
all from one church. The little 
girls wore their tennis shorts most 
of the time. Camp Apela is a 
Cherokee word which means “‘Fel- 
lowship with Friends.” We had 
Professor Ebel from the University 
for Chapel Hour. He was so fine 
and is on the back row in the pic- 
ture. Three fine University girls, 
Elsie Stenger, Katherine Lewis and 
Rebecca Lewis, took the Vespers 
and one session each morning. 
There was also a Mission Study 
Class with different instructors 
each morning. The Junior girls 
were organized after the Pioneer 
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Plan and cooperated so well that 
every girl won the right to wear the 
Adventurer pin. The camp-fires 
were especially inspiring and were 
in charge of two of our girls, Mary 
Lightfoot and Martha Lewis. The 
development in the girls as the 
camp went on from day to day was 
most noticeable. They also com- 
pleted four projects. They selected 
and arranged their pictures and 
other materials exactly as they 
wanted to. Some of the work is a 
little crude, but it is a satisfaction 
to know that they did it entirely 
themselves. It was a most inspiring 
week.” 


An IsoLaTED CHAPTER 


The picture of the Chapter from 
Burns, Ore., shows the most iso- 
lated group in the state, over 100 
miles from any other Baptist 
church. They are most enthusias- 
tic and are gathered on the church 
steps ready to serve a delicious 
luncheon to two guests, Mrs. 
Hodge, their State Secretary, and 
Mrs. F. B. Matthews, an Associa- 
tion Secretary. The congested city 
areas have no monopoly on peppy 
Guild chapters in spite of their 
many advantages. All honor to the 
“Isolated Guilders”’! 


Bancor, MAINE 


The Ruth Harris Guild of Co- 
lumbia Street Church started their 
fall work with a banquet to which 
they invited all Guilds in Penob- 
scott County. The Program in- 
cluded Toasts on the theme “Gate- 
ways to Service” and each Guild 
represented responded to one of 
the Toasts. Miss Alma Bistor of 
Detroit was Guest Speaker, telling 
of her work among the Rouma- 
nians and Ukrainians. The Guild 
from Dexter closed the evening 
with an inspiring Candlelight Serv- 
ice. The accompanying picture 
shows them to be an up-to-the- 
minute group. 
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Children’s World Crusade 























A village well in India 


Beside the Sea 
By ELveanor HamMonp 
The sea is wide and the breakers roar. 
I stand and think of the far-off shore 
Of South America and Japan, 
Of Greenland, England and Hindustan. 


I like to stand by the side of the sea 

And hear what the salt winds say to 
me. 

I like to remember that far away 

Are other beaches where children play. 


Where children yellow and brown and 
white 

Look on the ocean with delight. 

The sea wind blowing here today 

Has sung to children in Bombay. 

Reprinted from Junior World, by 

courtesy of the American Baptist 
Publication Society. 


Our Foreign Mission Study 


With Margaret Holley Tuck’s 
programs for Heralds and Cru- 
saders, we are beginning one of 
the most interesting studies in 
our history. A Journey into Jungle- 
Land is the title of the Herald 
program and A Century of Wonders 
in India the Crusader program. 
Each is 80 cents. I hope that some 


groups will follow her suggestion 
of having the Crusaders make a 
life-size Indian village. It will be 
an absorbing project for both boys 
and girls and even though it may 
make heavier demands on the time 
of the leader it need not be borne 
by her alone. Any church in the 
denomination can ferret out one or 
two men or older boys who will be 
glad to direct the erection of the 
village on which the Crusader 
boys will work. A room 6 ft. x 6 ft. 
x 6 ft. high will be a good-sized 
unit to work in. The walls are 
made of mud, the roof thatched, 
a bamboo pole standing upright in 
the middle of the -room serves as 
a prop for the roof and to support 
other poles from it to the corner 
of the room on which hang strings 
of peppers and meat drying, saris 
and what not. Since the walls and 
roofs cannot be made of mud and 
thatch, burlap or paper may be 
substituted and a make-shift can 
also be made for the other items. 
The god-shelf is more like a niche 
than a shelf and the god may be a 
picture. Pots, jugs and kettles are 
made of clay or brass, for which 
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we may use a salt and cornstarch 
mixture. The girls can do the re- 
search work and make the acces- 
sories while the boys do the heavy 
work. Al] can enter into this 
project with profit and if the 
names of our missionaries are used 
often, it will not be necessary to 
have a “drill” to fasten their 
names in the minds of the children. 

Snapshots of the children at 
work and in the completed village 
should be taken for the sake of the 
children and for exhibit at the 
N.B.C. Send pictures to me as 
soon as they are taken. 


Lo AMdt. 


218 Lancaster Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mexican Place Cards and 
Favors 


Mr. Urquidi has had a delight- 
ful trip to Mexico, visiting the 
town where he was brought up as 
a boy and the beautiful city of 
Chihuahua. He had not been back 
to Mexico since he left there 35 
years ago as a boy of 13. It was 
ten years after that that he heard 
the gospel story and accepted 


A group of caste girls in India with 
their jewels and bright colors 





Christ as his companion and 
Saviour. 

Mrs. Urquidi will be glad to buy 
for any Crusaders some little 
Mexican trinkets which may be 
used for favors. If you ask her to 
get any of these things, enclose 
enough money to pay for what you 
order plus the postage on the pack- 
age. Find out from your local Post 
Office what the rate is per pound 
and enclose an ample amount to 
cover it. 

Tops—2 for 5 cents; pottery 
dishes, 2 for 5 cents; horsehair 
baskets (tiny) 5 cents each; hats 
11% inches in diameter, 10 cents 
each; small cards with a picture of 
a bird made of feathers (very 
lovely) 35 cents per dozen; larger 
ones, 3 x 5% in., 3 for 25 cents. 
Address Mrs. Benjamin Urquidi 
2837 A Street, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 

Showers Predicted 

After reading Miss Holmes’ let- 
ter below, I expect we will have 
showers all over the land. In order 
to give every Crusader Company 
and Herald Band and Jewel Band, 
too, if they wish, a chance to have 
a part in furnishing some pretty 
curtains and balls for the kinder- 
garten room in Nowgong, Assam, 
we have arranged that all groups 
may send to Miss Mary Noble, 
218, a special gift for these things. 
With this money the material will 
be bought and made up, and sent 
with the balls. It would add a bit of 
amusement if an umbrella held 
up-side down was used to catch 
this shower instead of right-side 
up to keep it off. The Bible pictures 
that Miss Holmes asks for should 
be sent to her either directly from 
the local group or through the For- 
eign Mission Society following the 
instructions given in October Mis- 
sions, page 507. Why not put in 
some flower seeds for the window 
boxes, nasturtium, phlox and pan- 
sies? You will notice that when 
Miss Holmes went back to Assam 
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Young patients at the Nellore 
Hospital in South India 


last summer after her furlough she 
went to live in Nowgong, instead 
of Gauhati, so send the pictures to 
her there. The story is in the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Column. 


Dear Crusaders: 

I am sending a story of an expe- 
rience I had while living out in the 
jungle. It is entitled Bridges and 
Steps and shows how all God’s 
children need each other. 

I wish you could see our kinder- 
garten with 70 little ones in at- 
tendance. I am going to send you a 
picture of some of them. Com- 
pared with kindergarten rooms in 
America this kindergarten room 
seems so bare. It hasn’t any cur- 
tains at its eight windows! How 
many times I’ve thought, “Would- 
n’t Dutch curtains and window 
boxes transform this room!” And 
last week the thought came to me, 
‘Why not ask the Crusaders to 
make and send some Dutch cur- 
tains and other things that will 
beautify the kindergarten for their 
little Assamese brothers and sis- 
ters?” Hence this letter. And if you 
could send along several sets of 
kindergarten balls of the primary 
colors, how grateful the children 
would be, and so, too, would their 
teacher be! 

We're in desperate need of Sun- 
day school wall pictures. We’re 
studying about Joseph and haven’t 
any pictures of that wonderful 
story! So if you could send some 
large Bible pictures, we'll be very 
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grateful! We’d appreciate other 
pictures for the kindergarten, also, 
but we’re especially anxious for 
Bible pictures and now that you 
know our need, we'll expect to 
have a shower! 
Sincerely yours, 
Marie Holmes 


‘““Making a Better 
Neighborhood”’ 


This book by Thelma Burdick 
and Josephine Gifford is one of a 
series of three in the Beacon Units 
in Religious Education published 
by the Beacon Press, Boston, 
Mass. It is not a text book but 
rather is a record of the procedures 
of a group of juniors in Vacation 
School developing a project in 
making the neighborhood a better 
place in which to live. 

It is very suggestive to a teacher 
and can be read by parents and 
laity profitably as showing the 
interests of juniors and their initia- 
tive in and persistence in this civic 
work. During the month they 
secured the cooperation of the 
Health Department, the Police 
Department, the Department of 
Streets, and others. Read it. It 
will give you food for thought and 
a greater respect for the capacity 
of boys and girls, not to mention 
considerable amusement. Price 60 
cents. 








BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
COLUMN 














Bridges and Steps 
By Marie HotMes 


All the villages around were 
talking about it. At the market on 
Friday they had learned that it 
was true: a foreign woman was 
living in the great government 
house in the forest. And the choki- 
dhar (a man who looked after the 
place) said that the white woman 
wanted the brown people to come 
to see her. So all the women of the 





James Meadows, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. F. L. Meadows, missionaries 
in Mexico 


village said they would go to see 
the white woman that very after- 
noon. Of course all the little boys 
and girls went with their mothers. 
And they saw many wonderful 
things in the big house. When they 
had seen all the things downstairs, 
the woman asked them if they 
would like to go upstairs and see 
what was up there. Of course they 
wanted to go, but they were afraid 
of the steps. They had never 
climbed up stairs before. Some of 
the braver women went first. But 
they did not walk as you and I 
walk up stairs. They crawled up! 
Some were so afraid that they did 
not go up at all. 

The women who did go upstairs 
saw a big bed, a big light, and 
many other things, but what inter- 
ested them most of all were pic- 
tures of the white woman’s mother 
and father and her brothers and 
sisters. When they had seen all 
these things they were ready to go 
home, but when they got to the 
top of the staircase, all were afraid 
to go down! Then the white woman 
told them there was nothing to be 
afraid of and she went up and 
down stairs several times to show 
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her brown friends how easy it was. 
Finally they slowly crawled down 
the steps backwards. 

A few days later the white 
woman wanted to visit her brown 
friends in their village. A boy said 
he would show her the way. They 
went across fields of rice; then 
came to a river. The only bridge 
was just a narrow log. The water 
under the bridge was deep and the 
bridge was very high. The boy who 
was with the white woman told her 
she need not be afraid. He said it 
was easy to cross the bridge. And 
he went across it swiftly several 
times to show her how easy it was. 
But she just could not make herself 
put her foot on that narrow log! 

Soon a number of boys and girls 
and after a while their mothers 
came from the village to the river 
to encourage the white woman to 
cross the bridge. They went back 
and forth a number of times to 
prove that it was safe for her. 
Finally one of the boys went in 
front of her very, very slowly and 
held a stick behind that she took 
hold of to steady herself. But when 
she had gone just a little way and 
saw how deep the water under her 
was, she let go the stick and strad- 
dled the log and slowly, slowly 
crept across like that! She was so 
ashamed of herself! 

And then she remembered how 
the women could not climb her 
stairs because they were not used 
to stairs. She laughed and said to 
the women and children, “You will 
have to help me over bridges many, 
many times before I shall be able 
to walk over them alone. I shall 
never Jearn to walk them until you 
teach me. And I shall have to help 
you up and down my steps many 
times before you will be able to do 
them alone. You see, we shall both 
have to help each other to do the 
thing that is new for us, until we 
learn how to do it easily. God has 
made His children so that they 
need each other.” 
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Christian Citizenship 
Programs Prepared by Mrs. H. H. Griffin, Ohio 


BULWARKS OF SOCIETY 


I. Home 
Scripture—Deut. 11:13, 14, 18-21; 


Eph. 6:1-4. 

Hymns—(1) Saviour, like a shep- 
herd lead us; (2) Jesus calls us; 
(3) My mother’s Bible; (4) 
Mother’s prayers; (5) Home, 
sweet home. 

Topics—(1) The advantages of a 
Christian home; (2) The train- 
ing of the child; (3) Influences 
for and against the home—Lit- 
erature, Moving Pictures, Autos, 
Liquor, Social Ideals. 


II. ScHoou 

Scripture—Prov. 8:1-21; II Tim. 
2:15; John 8:32. 

Hymns—(1) Lord, speak to me. 
(2) Where cross the crowded 
ways of life. (3) Open my eyes 
that I may see. 

Topics—(1) Our Public School 
System. (2) Present status of 
the schools. (3) Influence of the 
teacher. (4) Cooperation of the 
parents. (5) Influences for and 
against good morals. 


III. Cuurcn 


Scripture—Matt. 16:18; Acts 2:47, 
Acts 20-28; Eph. 5:25-27. 

Hymns— (1) How firm a founda- 
tion. (2) I love Thy church, O 
God. (3) The church’s one 
foundation. (4) The church in 
the wildwood. 

Topics—(1) The heritage of the 
church. (2) Influence on the in- 
dividual. (3) Influence on the 
community. (4) Present re- 
sponsibility of the church. 


IV. Country 

Scripture—Psa. 137:1-6; 
13:1-8; Titus 3:1. 

Hymns—(1) America. (2) Battle 


Rom. 


Hymn of the Republic. (3) 
When wilt Thou save the peo- 
ple? (4) America, the beautiful. 

Topics—(1) Freedom in a democ- 
racy. (2) Representative form 
of government. (3) Political 
parties and their influence. (4) 
The power of public opinion. 
(5) Influences for and against 
good government. 


Gift Boxes in Montana 

Our Wyola women are taking 
hold of the “Open Gate” boxes in 
a fine way. Mrs. Stoops to Charge 
was the first to say she would take 
one. She brought it to sewing 
meeting last week, and it had some 
money in it already; but I told her 
to bring it on Sunday and we 
would open it then. The inter- 
preter did not make that plain to 
her, so she did not bring it today. 
I had hoped to be able to tell you 
how much she had in it for the first 
week. She will bring it to the sew- 
ing meeting on Friday of this week 
now. She certainly is a jewel, and 
if some who are more fortunately 
endowed with education, means, 
etc., had as fine a Christian spirit 
as she has, the cause of Christ 
would prosper much more than it 
does.—Miss Clara Olds, Mission- 
ary at Lodge Grass, Montana. 

Oh, sisters of more fortunate en- 
dowments, did you place an offer- 
ing in your gift box at once after 
you received it, and did you give it 
as eagerly and willingly as did 
Mrs. Stoops to Charge? 


The Forward Fund 
The Woman’s Committee on the 
Forward Fund are about to pre- 
pare material dividing the FOR- 
WARD FUND road on the poster 
into three lanes, one for gift boxes, 
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one for the local church, and one 
for individuals within the local 
church. By the time you read this 
item, this material has doubtless 
been sent out. Many of the post- 
ers have begun to blossom out in 
rainbow colors in one or more of 
these lanes. 
| 

Have you heard about the Post- 
er Exhibit which is being planned 
for the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention at St. Louis in 1936? Rules 
for representation in this exhibi- 
tion are being formulated and will 
soon be issued. In the meantime 
keep working on your poster, so 
that it may be ready at the proper 


time. 
aa we 


Except for some unforeseen con- 
tingency the FORWARD FUND 
poster is to last through the two 
years of the movement. New cop- 
ies of the poster may be provided 
to those desiring them next. year. 


ae we 
Have you had a gift box opening 
in your society? If so, have you 
sent a report of the amount to your 
State Secretary-Director? Re- 
member that an accurate record of 
the money that comes through 


‘these boxes can not be obtained 


unless YOU report. DO IT NOW 
is good advice. 





TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 113) 











which had been there since the 
previous Thursday. Betty had 
failed to tell them of the bone until 
Saturday night. As they could do 
nothing with her, would the mis- 
sionary try to look into Betty’s 
throat? After spending some time 
in a vain effort to see what was 
wrong, the only thing left was to 
take Betty 45 miles to the hospital. 
Leaving the Indians to conduct 
their own service, the missionary 
made a hurried trip to the hospital, 
where it was discovered that in- 
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stead of a fish-bone, Betty had 
diphtheria. What was to be done? 
The family, who had been caring 
for Betty, left immediately after 
the service for the High Sierras. 
Could the missionary overtake 
them in her faster, unloaded car? 
It was the only thing to be at- 
tempted, as no telephone was 
available, and great danger was 
ahead if the five children in the 
family should be taken seriously ill 
so many miles from any help. The 
effort was in vain, as Jeff and his 
family were not found. The mis- 
sionary turned back disappointed, 
knowing that the same hard trip 
must be made the next day with 
the county doctor. The second trip 
proved successful; 60 miles up in 
the mountains, 9,305 feet high, we 
found the lost family. One boy was 
sick, though he had not let it be 
known, but the doctor encouraged 
us to hope it would not prove to be 
diphtheria, as he had had the serum 
treatment a few years ago. 

For two months I have been 
alone, with the work of two stations 
to manage, 23 miles apart over 
rough mountain roads. Let me just 
list the high spots. Beginning the 
first of June and continuing through- 
out the entire month, a vacation 
school was conducted with Indian 
young women to assist. A week 
later the mission home was made 
ready for a house party of Chinese 
girls from Fresno, who with their 
two missionaries spent three de- 
lightful but strenuous days here. 
A few days before they arrived a 
death occurred which necessitated 
a funeral on the field. While the 
Chinese girls were here a serious 
accident happened to one of our 
Mono boys, when he was thrown 
from a horse and suffered a dis- 
located collar-bone and concussion 
of the brain. About the same time 
one of the little boys had an acci- 
dent which resulted in the loss of 
sight in one eye. Scarcely any of 
this time have we been entirely free 


from sickness on the field. Five 
emergency trips were made to the 
County Hospital 45 miles down the 
mountains. Add to these happen- 
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ings the regular work on the fields, 
and you will have a little idea of 


what the missionary does with her . 


time!—Esther M. Bush. 














THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConbuctTeD BY E.izABETH I. FENsom 
The Board of Missionary Cooperation, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















Surveying the Centennial 
Fields 

“This is to tell you how much 
the Women’s Council of First 
Church has enjoyed the study of 
Between Two Centuries. We 
were to devote three program 
meetings to this book, so I went 
through it and divided its con- 
tents into three programs. (Each 
program was arranged so that at 
least 20 members could take part.) 
The devotionals were taken from 
your program booklet.* 

“In September, School Days 
provided classes in history, arith- 
metic, reading, geography, biog- 
raphy and health, with subject 
matter from the entire book. A 
globe and map were used also. 

“Superstitions centered about 
ten superstitious practices of these 
fields. As the meeting was held 
just before Hallowe’en the room 
was appropriately decorated. On 
the platform, a witch presided over 
a kettle. As she stirred the con- 
tents, a woman wearing a dark 
coat appeared behind the kettle, 
and described one superstition. 
Then removing her coat to reveal 
a light-colored dress, she told what 
Christian missions had done to 
overcome that particular practice. 
Standing aside, she made room for 
the next speaker, until at the end 
the ten stood—a circle of light 
around the dark-clad witch. 

“In November one member ac- 
tually stirred a fruit cake—our 





, Siz Programs on Between Two Centuries, 
0¢. 


Thanksgiving Cake—while others 
put in fruit, sugar, spice, flour, etc., 
telling as they did so of corre- 
sponding ingredients of mission- 
ary work. Just as a cake is a fail- 
ure if something is omitted, so 
missionary work will not succeed 
if we fail to put into it all that we 
should. While the cake was baking 
we had our devotional service. A 
number of members gave reasons 
for thanksgiving as reported by 
the author of Between Two Cen- 
turies. The Lone Star and The 
Romance of the Blind Girl’s Ring 
(see Misstons, February 1933) 
were features of this service. .. . 
Then refreshments, including our 
newly-baked Thanksgiving cake, 
were served. 

“In September we had 25 pres- 
ent, one more than was on the pro- 
gram. In October, there were 37 
present. In November, in spite of 
much sickness, we had 49. With 
similar programs on the home 
study book, we are hoping to in- 
crease this number. I might add 
that with more ladies present and 
interested, for the first time in 
years it was no trick at all to 
fill our White Cross quota.”— 
Adapted from a letter from Mrs. 
S. E. Thompson, Ashtabula, O. 





THANKS! 

We enjoy Missions so much. It is 
a great missionary paper because of 
its format and printing excellency, its 
large variety of articles, and its inter- 
national-mindedness. More strength to 
you.—Rev. J. Lee Lewis, Mason City, 
Iowa. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 107) 











American peaks and down amid 
its caverns. Smoking craters of 
revolution are found and studied. 
The dawning vision of God is seen 
to be breaking. Evangelical mir- 
rors reflect the everlasting light. 
The conclusion of the matter is 
that Latin-America is an outstand- 
ing challenge to Christian action. 
With spiritual insight the author 
shows how that challenge is to be 
met. This book will be useful to 
pastors for sermon material. It is a 
superb textbook for a mission 
study class. It deserves a place in 
all lists of books for missionary 
reading circles. A fine literary and 
readable style characterizes the 
book throughout. (Friendship 
Press; paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.) 


The Power to See It Through, 
by Harry Emerson Fospick, is 
his third volume of sermons. Ail 
have been preached in the River- 
side Church and most of them 
over the nation-wide radio hook- 
up on Sunday afternoons. This 
book needs no extended review. 
Everybody knows in advance 
what inspirational reading and 
superb literary quality mark its 
pages. While Dr. Fosdick’s preach- 
ing is maintained on a high pla- 
teau of excellence, in this volume 
there are also sermonic mountain 
peaks rising above that plateau as 
there were in his two previously 
issued books. Among the sermons 
unusually noteworthy are, “Chris- 
tians in Spite of Everything,” 
“Every Man’s Religion His Own,” 
and “The Ideas that Use Us.” The 
pages are rich in choice, striking 
phrases that will make the reader 
pause and reflect on their implica- 
tions, as for example, “life’s frag- 
mentariness,” “directive goals,” 
“moral regrettableness,” “life’s 
discontinuities.” Through all these 
sermons runs the moral earnest- 
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Dr. Fosdick’s theological views, 
there will be wide agreement with 
his idealism and moral emphasis 
and their application to the social, 
racial, and international evils of 
our time. (Harpers; $1.50.) 


ness and spiritual passion of a man 
who is greatly concerned that 
Christianity shall have its full ex- 
pression in every relationship of 
life. Although many readers of 
Missions disagree with some of 
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Latin-A merican Backgrounds, 
by Winirrep HuLsBeErt, is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and readable 
little book on the countries of 
Central and South America, in- 
cluding Mexico. The first two 
chapters cover the history from 
earliest and prehistoric times, fas- 
cinatingly written, through the 
period of the Spanish Conquest 
and the winning of independence. 
Then follow five chapters in which 
each of the 17 countries in this im- 
mense area is reviewed in detail. 
Currents of life and thought to- 
day and a résumé of the evangeli- 
cal movement form the concluding 
chapters. A great many surprising 
facts are revealed in the course of 
the book, as, for example, the fact 





Our FREE CATALOG 
SAVES MONEY for 
Foreign Missionaries 


Foreign Missionaries everywhere have confi- 
dence in our Missionary Bureau as the most 
economical source for personal supplies and 
mission equipment of high quality. 


Secretaries and Purchasing Agents of Foreign 
Missions find that our free catalog, with its 
45,000 separate items, and our special discount 
list enables them to save money for their 
stations. 


Mission Boards can economize by selecting 
hardware, paints and other building materials 
from our catalog, for shipment abroad. 


If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Export Missionary Unit CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS 
TO NEEDY ‘BENEFICIARIES » No. 2 


En route, West of Boston. 


Dear Dr. Wright: 
In 1918 a pastor died here leaving a widow without estate. She had a 
son but he, too, died ten years ago. Our Board gave her a grant to meet 
bare needs. When decreased income from the churches for our work 
compelled us to cut her allowance, she vacated a comfortable room and 
moved into a small, cheerless attic. ““Now aged 83,” a friend told me, “‘she 
sits alone and cries by the hour. I can’t make her stop. She is almost blind 
from years of weeping.” How can we give adequate support to this dying 
old woman? 
January 1, 1936 


THe TRAVELER. 





Dear Reader: 

This aged widow should have $300 per year. Will you supply her 
extreme need? Send your remittance for this amount, marked “TO 
ADOPT A BENEFICIARY.” Other urgent cases may be relieved for 
as little as $240 per year. Write us today for further information con- 
cerning our “‘Adopt a Beneficiary” plan. All correspondence held strictly 
confidential. 


‘ The MINISTERS and MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD 
q OF THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION : 








152 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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stories of Chinese home life. Mrs. 
Hollister is well-known to students 
of missions. Several other books 
on this field have appeared from 
her pen. This volume is even more 
interesting to read than Mai-Del 
or Back of the Mountains. Mission 
study groups will study the six 
stories in this book with interest 
and profit. (Revell; 141 pages; 
$1.25.) 


that it was 18 years before the 
United States Government paid 
$25,000,000 to Columbia in settle- 
ment for the land required for the 
Panama Canal which had practi- 
cally been seized in the rebellion 
for Panama’s independence from 
Venezuela. (Friendship Press, 201 
pages; cloth, $1.00.) 

South China Folk, by Mary B. 
HOoL.tistTEn, is a volume of intimate 
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WILLIAM P. YOUNG 
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AMUSING PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


PARTIES WINTER EVENINGS SOCIALS 


SUMMER DAYS 
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The Next Time You Have a ‘Party 


HE is just the book you need — a book of games and stunts for 
all kinds of parties and social gatherings. Here are games with 
surprises, games for the spectator, paper and pencil games, question and 
answer games, games of knowledge, brain teasers and team games. The 
book includes chapters on recipes for refreshments, cakes and beverages, 
all non-alcoholic, and suggestions for decorations. 


Nothing has been included that will offend persons of any age or creed 
or either sex. Nor is any game listed which might develop roughness or 
rowdyism. Already in its third printing, the book is having a wide sale. 


Order your copy without delay so that you will have it when that 
next party comes to your home or to your church parish house. Price 


$1.00 per copy. 
Send orders to E. B. Tilton, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City 


THE J. P. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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THANKS! 

The Baptist Church of the Re- 
deemer in Yonkers, New York, Pastor 
H. Otheman Smith, is giving consider- 
able publicity to Missions. A recent 
Sunday calendar published Rev. John 
L. Sherman’s prize essay, “Why I read 
Missions”, (see October issue page 
470). Another calendar reprinted an 
editorial “The End of Competition in 
Home Missions”, (see October issue, 
page 478). Other churches having 
weekly calendars might well go and 
do likewise. 


BROTHERHOOD DAY 


Materials and suggestions for the 
observance of Brotherhood Day 
(see editorial on page 93, “We 
Need to Practice the Art of Living 
Together’’), may be secured FREE 
on application to Dr. Robert A. 
Ashworth, Secretary, The Na- 
tional Conference of Jews and 
Christians, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


An Unusual Opportunity for 
Missionaries 

The Chautauqua Baptist Union ex- 

tends a cordial invitation to Home and 

Foreign missionaries now in active 








“Learn by Hetening” to Cortina records, the NAT- 
y 


URAL way—quickly, easily, cheaply. 

Sent on 5 Days’ Approval 
Most fascinating, most satisfactory method ever known 
for learning or perfecting yourself in a foreign 
language. Investigate! 


Booklet FREE 


“The Cortina Short-Cut”—tells just what you want 

to know. Interesting. Get it! 

Write Today—NOW 
Language Specialists ) 
for 53 years 

Suite 26R105 West 40th St., New York City. 

Please send me—without obligation—your free book- 

let. I am interested in (mark) 


1] French [J Spanish [J Italian [] German 


Cortina Academy 


NAMB “oceecccarcbeseveCcenes ceeeadseuanceeneeé 


AnpaaMl “site see cate ceueddes peceeedacereeeewene 





service, to free accommodations at 
Chautauqua during July and August 
of the current year. The Summer 
Schools, symphony concerts, lectures 
and other features afford rare opportu- 
nities for culture and inspiration. Mis- 
sionaries should write to Mrs. John 
Lichty, Chautauqua, New York, for 
details. 
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BILHORN 
FOLDING ORGANS 
Noted for durability and 
long service because of 
superior materials, work- 
manship, volume, tone 
quality, strength and 
sturdiness. 


Write for Circulars 
and Prices 


BILHORN BROS. 
306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I. 
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WHEN in NEW YORK 


STOP AT THE 
a 


PRINCE 
GEORGE 


ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, MGR. 


FIFTH AVENUE at 28th STREET, N. Y. 


HAS NEVER FAILED TO PAY 
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a Alevds sunce out fiat —tunuity 
was weillen have we failed to 
pay tunuitants, at the time 


Dorothy A. Stevens, Treasurer 


Woman's American Baptist Home Mission Society 








152 Madison Avenue 





HOW MANY BANKS AND BONDING COMPANIES CAN GIVE SUCH 
A TESTIMONY, AS A GUARANTEE OF SAFETY TO INVESTORS? 


OUR ANNUPEEES 


HAVE NEVER FAILED TO GIVE TO THE DONOR A SHARE 
IN BUILDING CHRIST'S KINGDOM IN AMERICA, AS WELL 
AS A FIXED AND REGULAR INCOME. 


Write to MISS DOROTHY A. STEVENS, Treasurer 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 


New York City 
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That Dangor Line 


“| have studied insurance company reports and find 
that many people fail financially after they are 65 years 
of age," writes a business man (an annuitant of this 
Society). “THE ANNUITY INVESTMENT saves 
you from such a calamity. There is everything in favor 


of the ANNUITY PLAN and not one thing against it. 


In my case it means a net of over seven per cent. After 





23 East 26th Street 





Caught by the Camera 


Illustrations in This Issue 


AMERICAN Inp1ANs: Indian women at- 


Lodge Grass, Mont., 1138. 


Burma: Grave of George Dana Board- 
man, 76. 


Cuina: Scenes in Au Theh, 72, 73; 
Chinese junk, 74; Kwang Yit Girls’ 
School, Meihsein, 110; Short-term 
Bible School, Swatow, 111; West 
China Natives, 89. 


Inp1a: A village well, 120; Children in 
South India, 121; Serampore Col- 
lege, 113; Children of a Maharajah, 
109. 


Mexico: Aztec Sacrificial Stone, 70; 
San Martin Dam, 86; Sleeping 
Woman Mountain, 85; Native Vil- 
lage, 86. 


Miscetianeous: Colby College Cam- 
pus, 77; Landing of Roger Williams, 


+ 


twelve years | know | did the right thing.” 


An Annuity Gift of any amount from $100 up will 
be accepted. It becomes at once a living, tangible asset 
helping you while you live and going on helping others 


to spread the gospel message during future years. 


Address inquiries concerning Annuities and Legacies to 


SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


New York City 





78; Roger Williams Monument, 
Providence, 79; “Garden in Assam” 
Tea Party, 114, 115; Missionary Ex- 
hibit, Mason City, Iowa, 115; R. A., 
Great Bend, Kans., 116; W. W. G., 
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Chester, Vt., 117, Bangor, Me., 
Burns, Ore., 118; Redlands, Cal., 
119; Student Volunteer Convention, 
Indianapolis, 98-99. 


Orrentats: Orientals in Portland, 


Ore., 68. 


Portraits: William Carey, 108; Ruth 
Changm, 110; Acee Blue Eagle, 112; 
Mrs. W. W. De Forest, 116; James 
Meadows, 122. 


Necrozs: Morehouse College Orches- 
tra, 88. 


Porto Rico: Barranquitas Academy, 
104. 


Kagawa in February 


During the month of February Dr. 
T. Kagawa is scheduled at the follow- 
ing places on dates indicated: 


3— 5—Kansas City, Mo. 

6— 9—Illinois 
10-12—Chicago, Il. 
13 —Onmaha, Neb. 
14 —Lincoln, Neb. 
15 —Lincoln, Neb. 
16 —Sioux Falls, Ia. 
17-19—Twin Cities. 
20-21—F argo and Grand Forks, N. D. 
22-923—-Duluth, Minn. 
24—25—Des Moines, Ia. 
26 —Amesand Cedar Falls, Ia. 
27-28—Mt. Vernon, Ia. 
29 —Manchester, Ind. 





A FRIENDLY SUGGESTION 


You surely enjoyed this issue. 
Why Not Subscribe for a Friend? 


Address: MISSIONS 
152 Madison Ave. New York 














Clip this coupon, fill in, hand it with $1.00 to your Club Manager or 
mail direct to Missions’ New York office 


Missions, 
152 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 


year beginning with the next issue. 


Name 


Church 





INCE there are already five or more subscribers to Missions in my 
church, I am entitled to the $1.00 Club Subscription Rate. I therefore 
enclose herewith $1.00 for which enter my name as a subscriber for one 
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A aoe The Third Essay Contest ward movement instead of an ad-_ take into consideration the large 
Me, We vance in the field of religion, it number of church members in 
3, Cal, Enough additional ee will be due to that fe i whom this attitude of mind is in 
ention, submitted for the third essay in vee taf : ; : 
the: seient: Pilee Gletint te fae nas is a blight upon our time. some degree manifested. Actually 
ahd 4 tify the judges in reviewing all is of no use to minimize the to go forward, to realize the mod- 
eseays. submitted end ih making effect of the heedless and selfish erate financial program which the 
. Ruth the: sbaeiid: "Pike seubee ate dae attitude of mind which many an Forward Fund plan calls for, it 
61 being read and the awards will he earnest minister has found the will be necessary for every local 
James anessuiaanial tlie Wilideal tiie most discouraging factor in his church leader, every church offi- 
pastoral work. cer, to do his utmost to enlist 
Yrches- The Urge to Advance In presenting our Northern every Baptist who does not now 
The most powerful argument Baptist Forward Fund we have to _ bear some share of the denomina- 
idemy, for a Baptist Forward Movement tional burden. A great body of 
at this time is the unprecedented Does your church need people does not set itself in mo- 
opportunity that is open to the siates raising large MONE Y@> tion for the attainment of a special 
Christian forces of the world. It is Fence Servicelan, | paign, Produces e objective. Leadership is necessary 
ry Dr. not certain what those forces will  Sigi™\reiuisning results ae areation vechuced and the need of the hour is leader- 
ollow- | do to meet the situation, but if the “~~ specu excanston REpUCTIONS, 2t3356% ship in every group, from the 
near future should witness a back- J GHURCH PENCE SERVICE smallest to the largest. 
% e 
Will You Make An Experiment? 
NOD ISSIONS would like to have 100 Baptist churches join in an experiment that 
iE will cost nothing except a little time on the part of a Club Manager or some 
energetic and interested young man or woman. 
Here is the idea. 
We have printed 1,000 extra copies of this February issue and we plan to print 
1,000 extra copies each of the March and April issues. 
aa We would like to send 10 copies to each of 100 churches who will appoint some one 
IN to display them in the church vestibule and offer them for sale at the special price 
of 10 cents per copy. 
Y The same 10 people who buy the February copies should be induced to buy the 
. March and the April copies in the hope that this brief three months’ acquaintance 
ee with the magazine will lead them to become regular annual subscribers with the 
May issue. 
rr or Each of the three issues will include a subscription coupon which can be filled 
out for that purpose and handed to the Club Manager. 
_oo In this issue the coupon appears on page 128. 
Will your church join in this experiment? 
Surely there are at least 10 more families in the church who ought to become sub- 
scribers to Missions. If you will make the experiment, send a postcard to the Edi- 
y tor indicating either the name of the Club Manager or that of some young man or 
- woman who has been asked to assume this responsibility and to whom the 10 
copies of February, March and April issues may be sent. 
Remittances for the sale of copies can be sent each month, but all remittances 
should be sent in prior to April 30th in order to count on the magazine’s subscrip- 
tion revenue for the fiscal year 1935-1936. 
ae 























“THY KINGDOM COME” 


e The sincerity with which we pray for the coming of 
God’s Kingdom is tested by the fidelity with which we 
strive to make that Kingdom a reality in human experience. 


e Such a test has come for Northern Baptists. We cannot 
ignore the steady inroads that worldliness has made on 
religious interests. Indifference to the future of our missions 
is equivalent to opposition. 


e “He that is not with me, is against me: and he that gath- 
ereth not with me, scattereth abroad.” Matthew 12: 30. 


e The Forward Movement is an expression of the grow- 
ing determination of our people to rekindle the missionary 
passion in our churches. It is a great and worthy campaign 
on which we have entered, and victory will depend 
largely on local church leaders. Every Northern Baptist 
teacher, preacher and church officer is needed in the front 
line to awaken, inform and enthuse the people. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


COUNCIL ON FINANCE AND PROMOTION 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 



































